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The Republican Situation. 


THE REPUBLICANS have renominated every Presi- 

dent except Hayes—and he made it known early 
in his term that he did not want the candidacy again 
and Arthur. The reason why Arthur was refused a 
nomination was that there was a bigger man in his 
party— Blaine—-who sought the candidacy. Of course 
Johnson is omitted here, for Johnson was never a Re- 
publican, but was put on the Lincoln ticket of 1864 as 
a war Democrat. 

The unanimous indorsement of President Roose- 
velt’s administration by a standing vote, and the decla- 
ration in favor of his nomination by acclamation, re- 
cently made at Washington by the Republican National 
Editorial Convention, is the most striking evidence of 
the President’s widespread popularity. Every one of 
the twenty-four Republican State editorial associa- 
tions in the country, representing the States on which 
the success of the party must depend this year, was 
represented. The resolutions were offered by the 
Hon. Charles S. Francis, of the Troy Times, published 
in a Congressional district which the opponents of 
President Roosevelt have persistently asserted was 
opposed to his nomination. The resolutions received 
the vote of every delegate at the Washington con- 
vention, including one of Senator Hanna’s most inti- 
mate friends, W. S. Cappeller, publisher of the Mans- 
field (O.) News. They sounded the high note of the 
campaign, and indicated clearly the party’s distinct 
and unquestioned purpose. They read as follows : 


“Resolved, That the Republican National Editorial Association in 
joint session with the Republican State Association of New York de- 
clares that the splendid, progressive, and patriotic administration of 
President Roosevelt justifies the general demand for his nomination 
by the Republican national convention, which will assemble in Chi- 
cago, June 21st. 

“We are convinced that no other candidate could bring to the 
ticket so great strength and sure success. Heartily indorsing his ad- 
ministration, believing in his sincerity of purpose, his integrity of 
character, and his unselfish devotion to the public good, we regard 
him as a representative type of the best and most progressive Amer- 
ican citizen. 

“ Dealing honestly, courageously, and independently with all the 
varied and conflicting interests of the country, he has won the well- 
deserved confidence and support of the American people. 

“Resolved, That we pledge our best efforts to secure the unani- 
mous nomination of Theodore Roosevelt for President at the coming 
Republican national convention.” 


The straightforward, explicit declaration of Gov- 
ernor Odell, at a recent dinner in New York, in favor 
of the nomination of President Roosevelt and summon- 
ing the party to unite in an effort to elect him by a 
tremendous majority, following the action of the Re- 
publican editors at Washington, is significant of the 
fact that the President is to have the unanimous and 
enthusiastic support of his own State at the Chicago 
convention. We have never doubted this from the 
first. We believe that the President’s nomination will 
be made by acclamation, and that his victory in New 
York State next November will be decisive, no matter 
who may be named against him. 

President Roosevelt has no rival for the nomination. 
He is the only person mentioned in connection with it 
in any actual sense. His administration will neces- 
sarily be the chief issue in the campaign, and the Re- 
publicans will welcome the issue. Naturally, under 
these conditions, Roosevelt is the proper man to lead 
the party. The party can poll more votes with him as 
a standard-bearer than it can under any other leader. 
All the politicians see this, though a few of them 
are personally unfriendly to him. The Wall Street 
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interest, but only in part, is hostile to him, and this 
hostility is an asset of the party. It means that the 
trusts hate the President for fairly enforcing the anti- 
trust act. For every one vote that Wall Street can 
take away from him five votes will come to him from 
Democrats and independents on account of Wall 
Street’s antagonism. He will be elected regardless 
of Wall Street’s attitude and as a rebuke to it. 
Nevertheless, it is unwise for Republicans to assail 
any of the others whose names have been coupled with 
the nomination. These are all men of character, abil- 
ity, and standing. Their support of the ticket is neces- 
sary for its success and also for that of the party. 
President Roosevelt has not been inciting these as- 
saults, but has been using his influence effectively to 


stop them, 
. a 


Pacific Tendencies of the Day 


HILE war-clouds, dark and ominous, have been 
gathering in the far East, it is gratifying to 
note that the cause of peace has elsewhere been mak- 
ing substantial progress. From Rome comes the good 
news that the treaty of arbitration between England 
and Italy has been signed, the terms being much the 
same as those of the Anglo-French treaty concluded a 
few months ago. Favorable action is also promised 
soon on similar treaties proposed between France and 
Italy and France and Denmark, while in our country a 
strong movement is on foot to secure the framing of a 
similar agreement between our government and Eng- 
land. It is also understood that the foreign offices of 
France and Great Britain are following up their treaty 
of arbitration with a deliberdte attempt to come to 
agreements upon all the questions which now divide, or 
are likely to divide, the two countries, such as ‘an 
acknowledgment of the superior claim of France toa 
preferential position in the hinterland of Morocco in 
consideration of concessions in Egypt, which, if other 
Powers will agree, will give Lord Cromer more right 
to deal with the surplus revenue he creates. 
Significant also of the pacific tendencies of the day, 
even in militant Europe, was the declaration made the 
other day by Monsieur Combes, the French premier, 
ina speech at the annual banquet of the Republican 
Committee of Commerce and Industry. He declared 
that peace was the first need and first duty of the 
nations, and that in France especially the principles of 
her government were ‘‘ incompatible with the fierce 
selfishness which regards a good as diminished if it 
is shared with others’’—a phrase we recommend to 
the enemies of reciprocity. ‘‘ France is wholly for 
peace, ’’ said Monsieur Combes; ‘‘ even her dreams are 
of peace.’’ Can as much be said of America to-day, 
with her plans of naval enlargement at the rate of 
thirty millions a year? 
e 2 


The Fire Peril. 


Two EXTRAORDINARY fires during the present 
winter strikingly illustrate some of the new perils 
of our later-day civilization. There was nothing in 
common between these two tragedies. The destruc- 
tion of the Iroquois Theatre at Chicago involved little 
loss of property, but great loss of life. The conflagra- 
tion at Baltimore involved enormous loss of property 
without the sacrifice of a human life. The Chicago 
fire did its work with incredible rapidity. It was a 
tragedy of minutes. The Baltimore conflagration con- 
tinued for over a day and a half. The Chicago theatre 
was new, was advertised as fire-proof, and:was:sup- 
posed to be equipped with every adequate protection ; 
Baltimore has a fire department of conceded excellence, 
an abundant water supply, but the flames devastated 
one of the most substantial sections of the city. In 
Chicago the lack of an asbestos curtain is said to have 
been the fatal defect that led to the terrible loss of 
life. In Baltimore a gale fanned the flames to such in- 
tensity that the fire department was rendered helpless. 
Various lessons have been drawn from these two 
notable fires this winter, and the public authorities of 
nearly every city are seeking to enforce these lessons, 
but the latter will shortly be forgotten or overlooked 
until a new calamity occurs. In New York City a 
number of theatres are now wide open, although no- 
toriously lacking in exits. No doubt the same condi- 
tion of affairs exists in every great city in the country. 
Political and personal influence and the system of 
“* graft,’’ which has such a strong hold in our munici- 
palities, account for this condition of affairs. The 
American public is a prodigious reader, but an easy 
““forgetter.’’ It is tremendously impressed by the 
lesson of to-day, but straightway proceeds to forget it 
to-morrow ; and were it not for boards of trade, cham- 
bers of commerce, and other self-constituted commit- 
tees and organizations, established to protect the 
public welfare, very little protective legislation would 
be granted by the city authorities. 

The lesson of the Chicago fire will not have been 
learned until the respective States add to their codes 
of laws stringent regulations regarding the fire-proof 
construction not only of places of entertainment, but 
also of great industrial hives, such as department stores 
and factories. The danger from a sudden outbreak of 
fire in one of the great popular city stores, especially 
during the holiday season, cannot be too strongly pic- 
tured. It would involve helpless women and children, 
and would rival in consequences the awful slaughter at 
the Iroquois Theatre. Nor will the lesson of the Balti- 
more fire be taught until by legislation the householder 
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in this country, as he is abroad, is made more respon- 
sible for fires that occur on his or her premises. The 
regulations established in Germany, for instance, are 
so stringent that the housekeeper must account for 
every fire that may break out on premises he occupies. 
He is as much responsible as the owner of the build- 
ing. Such drastic legislation would no doubt be re- 
sisted in this country, but something better than the 
present loosely-drawn fire laws is imperatively re- 
quired. It would seem as if the great fire-insurance 
companies could exert an influence favorable to such 
legislation. 

It might require a campaign of education more or 
less prolonged to bring the public in harmony with ad- 
vanced views on this subject, but the American public 
is sensible and tolerant, and easily influenced and led. 
It does not object to taking new responsibilities ; it 
only asks that they shall be assumed by all on the 
same level. The great difficulty with such fire legisla- 
tion would be found in the fact that the laws would 
have to be administered finally by the local authori- 
ties, who are controlled chiefly by political considera- 
tions. Until, under the influence of a rising civic 
pride, we improve our municipal governments, not 
much can be done for the public good. But municipal 
reform, fortunately, is no longer regarded as a fad, 
and is therefore enlisting the support of a constantly in- 
creasing number which, when it grows into a majority, 
will have everything its own way. When that time 
comes there will be no more Iroquois theatre disasters 
or Baltimore conflagrations. 


< * 
The Plain Truth. 


E HAVE received numerous inquiries from readers 
regarding the contribution on negro education 
from the ‘pen of Governor Vardaman, of Mississippi, 
which appeared in a recent issue of this publication. 
Governor Vardaman, who seems to be suffering from 
an attack of negrophobia, said that no matter how 
enlightened and intelligent a colored man might be, he 
ought not to have the privilege of voting. He would 
even bar out Booker Washington. This, at least, sim- 
plifies .the issue. It is color, not intelligence, upon 
which the line is to be drawn ; and the shade of color, 
we presume, may be infinitesimal, for a drop of negro 
blood, to Governor Vardaman, is as bad as a bucketful. 
It is needless to say that in such a contest as this 
bitter and provoking words are entirely out of place. 
There is a fair difference of opinion, however, with 
much to be said on both sides. So far as we are con- 
cerned, we still believe that every man should enjoy 
his constitutional privileges as long as they exist. We 
note that some of the severest criticisms of Governor 
Vardaman’s views are expressed in the Democratic 
papers of the North. The Troy Press is especially 
severe on the Governor of Mississippi, and declares 
that he ‘‘ is gaining disgraceful notoriety by his negro- 
hating diatribes.’’ 


a 

T IS not necessary to charge nor to suspect that any 
wrongful or corrupt motives have actuated those 
officers and employés of the New York school depart- 
ment whose text-books have been used in the schools 
of the city in order to believe that the connection is 
against sound public policy and ought not to exist. 
And the principle involved is precisely the same 
whether the authors of these text-books have secured 
as high as $20,000 a year from their royalties, as alleged 
by some of their critics, or only a few hundred dollars, 
as claimed by some of their friends. If there is any 
one class of public servitors who more than any other 
ought to be above all suspicion of wrongdoing it should 
be those who are intrusted with the education of the 
young. For this reason we hope that the bill intro- 
duced at Albany providing that ‘‘no school officer or 
employé’’ in the city of New York shall be permitted 
to receive any income from text-books used in the 
schools of the city will become a law. If the profits 
derived from the sale of such books are as small as 
some assert them to be the prohibition will work no 
hardship to their authors, while it will free them at 
once from the unavoidable imputation of using their 
official positions to further their own financial inter- 
ests —an imputation which must inevitably impair their 

usefulness and efficiency in educational service. 


—_ 

TIS A distinct gain for Republicanism in New York 
City, where every one recognizes that it needs help 
the most, that the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
now re-christened the Globe, has dropped its price and 
become a one-cent afternoon daily. When the Mail 
and Express did this, some little time ago, it imme- 
diately increased its reading clientéle to unprecedented 
figures. The success of the Globe’s new venture 
shows that it has made no mistake in reaching out for 
support among the masses of this great city. It has 
been the misfortune of the Republican party in New 
York that the one-cent newspapers, both morning and 
evening, with a few notable exceptions, have been 
arrayed against it. The Press has had the morning Re- 
publican one-cent field, and has made a gallant and suc- 
cessful fight alone and against increasing odds. Inthe 
afternoon field the Sun was the only Republican repre- 
sentative until the Mail and Express, and now the Globe, 
entered it. One might imagine that the difference of a 
cent in the cost of a newspaper would. not amount to 
much, so far as the purchaser is concerned, but in a 
great city like this, with an army of working men and 
women who count every penny of income and outgo, the 
expenditure of acent is a matter for consideration. 
The one-cent Republican newspapers of New York are 
among the best of their class, and that the public ap- 
preciates this fact is shown by the preference it is 

manifesting for them. 
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Wse PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT Wank 


[)ISSATISFACTION with the administration of Gov- 
ernor W. J. Bailey, who was elected about a year 
ago by a majority 
of 25,000, has in- 
cited another po- 
litical revolt in 
Kansas, that 
State of many 
sudden muta- 
tions in politics. 
Alleged ‘‘ ma- 
chine’’ methods 
and an increase 
in taxes have 
aroused the Re- 
publican farmers 
of the common- 
wealth, and they 
have determined 
that Mr. Bailey 
shall not be re- 
nominated, but 
that the next 
gubernatorial 
nominee of their 
party shall be a 
country editor, 
who very re 
cently was himself sticking type for his modest news- 
paper, and who does not appear ever to have held 
any important public office. The man who is thus 
looming up as the Republican leader is Mr. E. W. 
Hoch, who edits the Weekly Record, at Marion. His 
nomination, which is already assured, will be equiva- 
lent to an election. The State convention has been 
called to meet on March 9th, and this gave the farm- 
ers scant time to combine, but a railroad contractor 
named Stubbs, by free use of the telephone, which is 
found all over the rural districts, managed to organize 
the agriculturists and concentrate their support on 
Mr. Hoch. The next Governor of Kansas is a plain 
man, a prominent Methodist, able and honest. 
a 
NTERESTING FACTS about Monsieur and Madame 
Curie, the famous discoverers of radium, are given 
by the Paris correspond- 
ent of Truth, London, 
The writer visited Mon- 
sieur Curie’s laboratory 
in 1900, after the dis- 
covery of radium, but 
before the substance had 
begun to attract public 
attention. The Curies 
were occupying humble 
quarters, and the wife 
was adding to their in- 
come by lecturing on 
chemistry. They had 
been depriving them- 
selves of all but the 
barest necessaries that 
they might carry on 
their researches. We 
are told how the two be- 
gan their married life. 
When Madame Curie 
came from Warsaw, her 





MR. E. W. HOCH, 
The unassuming editor of a country weekly, 
who will be the next Governor of 
Kansas.— Ogden. 


MADAME CURIE, 


The able chemist of Paris and 
famous discoverer of radium. : . 
Ellis. native town, to study in 


Paris, her means did not admit of matriculation at the 
schools of the faculty, and she went to learn at a 
municipal working-class institute, where Monsieur 


Curie directed the laboratory. Seeing her deep in- 
terest in his experiments, and her marvelous capacity 
to assimilate, Monsieur Curie asked her to become his 
assistant. But he could offer her no salary. Two 
papers he had sent to the Academy of Science had 
won much-coveted prizes, and savants there regarded 
him as a patient, yet enthusiastic, scientific worker. 
He and Mademoiselle Sklodowska had been some time 
fellow-workers, when he was raised to a professor’s 
chair at the Mechanics’ Institute, where she assisted 
him. He soon proposed marriage and was accepted. 
a 


HE POPE believes that his life has been ruled by 
the figure nine. Speaking to a friend in Venice, 
before the papal election, he said, ‘‘ For nine years 
I was a schoolboy at Riese ; for nine years a student 
at Padua ; for nine years a curate at Tombolo ; for nine 
years a priest at Salzano ; for nine years I heve been 
cardinal-patriarch at Venice ; and when I am Pope, as 
long as God wills, possibly for another nine years.’’ 
a 


ON APRIL 1st next M. Sardou, the greatest of mod- 
ern French dramatists, will celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of his career as a playwright, and the event 
will be made notable by a large assemblage of French 
Stage celebrities and admirers of the dramatist from 
all walks of life. M. Sardou has produced seventy 
plays, most of which have been successful. But this 
was not true of his first effort, ‘‘La Taverne des 
Trabans,”’ played in the Latin Quarter on April Ist, 
1851. The students of that neighborhood thought they 
Saw offensive allusions in the play and they hooted it 
off the stage. The larger public on the second night 
was kinder, and on its third production everything 
pointed to a popular success, when, in a pathetic mo- 
ment, out went the gas. “That, ’? Sardou said in re- 
at the incident, ‘‘ did for ‘La Taverne des Tra- 
ns’ altogether. Candles were lit, the gas behaved 


again, but for the remainder of the evening every- 
thing that happened on the stage was turned into rid- 
icule by the audience. Poor ‘Taverne des Trabans!’ 
Sardou’s 
an historic drama of the 


I’m rather glad it was a failure—now.’’ 
**La Sorciére, 


latest play, 











MONSIEUR VICTORIEN SARDOU, 


The greatest of modern French dramatists, and his grandchild. 


days of the Spanish Inquisition, with Sarah Bernhardt 
in the leading réle, is having a successful run in Paris. 


NE OF the unique young colored men of the coun- 

try is a clergyman of Troy, N. C., the Rev. 
Orisharakeh Faduma. 
He is an African, an 
Afro-American, a 
British - American, a 
North and South 
American, by lineage, 
by birth, by adoption, 
and by experience. 
His parents were 
natives of Zambo- 
land, west Central 
Africa. They were 
taken to British 
Guiana, South Amer- 
ica, and Mr. Faduma 
was born there. He 





REV. ORISHARAKEH FADUMA, 
An able colored leader of Congregation- has been aided in 


alism in the South. Be ; 
ee ee obtaining his educa- 


tion and in educa- 
tional and religious work by the American Missionary 
Association, New York. The historic policy of this 
association, which is representative of Congregational 
churches, has been, in part, to train leaders of the 
colored people and to make the higher education and 
genuine Christian culture means to that end. Booker 
T. Washington, the two students who have attained 
high honors in oratory and debate, Messrs. Pickens 
and Crawford, of Yale University, and the Rev. O. 
Faduma, are all graduates of schools founded and 
fostered by this association. Mr. Faduma has been a 
pastor and principal of Peabody Academy, Troy, N. C., 
for eight years, and a leader of Congregationalism in 
the old North State. His wife, a helpmeet in all his 
successes, is a graduate of Atlanta University, origi- 
nated and nurtured into independence by the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association. Leadership by trained 
leaders of both sexes is the aim and largely the result. 
a 
‘THE SOCIAL status of the wives and daughters of 
military officers is nowhere in the world higher 
than in England, and 
the family of a man 
of high military rank 
is certain to be re- 
ceived into the most 
exclusive circles, 
while the wife or 
daughter of a mili- 
tary hero of the dev, 
like Sir Baden-Powell, 
for instance, enjoys a 
social prestige and 
popularity vouchsafed 
to few outside of the 
nobility. One of the 
foremost figures i 
English .zmilitary so- 
ciety just now is Mrs. 
Atherton, the daugh- 
ter of the late Sir Edward Dean Paul. Her husband, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Atherton, served with distinction in 
the Boer war, and Mrs. Atherton was one of the many 
women who went out to South Africa in order to be as 
near ‘‘the front’’ as possible. She has a great love 
for literature, and is an enthusiastic supporter of the 
drama. 





MRS. COLONEL ATHERTON, 


A leading figure in English military 
society. 


|? MATTERS not by what plausible reasoning the 

members of the House of Representatives attempted 
to justify them- 
selves in voting 
for the double- 
mileage appro- 
priation of $145,- 
000 in the urgent 
deficiency bill, 
the public senti- 
ment of the coun- 
try is practically 
unanimous in 
condemning the 
“‘grab,’’ and it 
is not surprising 
that the mem- 
bers who favored 
it balked when 
they were asked 
to record their 
votes. Repre- 
sentative Under- 
wood, of Ala- CONGRESSMAN OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 
bama, deserves The 
distinction for 
being the only 
member of the . 
Committee on Appropriations to protest against the 
item, which he did in vigorous fashion both in the com- 
mittee and on the floor of the House. Mr. Underwood 
argued that the appropriation meant two allowances 
for mileage for only one session of Congress, and that 
it was entirely contrary to the intention of the law. 
He called attention to similar cases in the early history 
of the country when an extra session of Congress had 
merged into the regular and was regarded as one con- 
tinuous session. Mr. Underwood comes from the ninth 
Alabama district and his home is at Birmingham. He 
has been a member of Congress since 1895, and has 
distinguished himself on previous occasions by inde- 
pendence of action and vigor and eloquence of speech. 

_ 
O CHAPTER of the late South African War has 
more vital interest for the general reader, and 

none is more replete with 
stirring incident and gal- 
lant achievement, than 
that relating to the long 
siege of Mafeking, the 
isolated outpost near the 
Transvaal frontier, and 
no one figured in that 
affair so prominently as 
the commander, then 
Colonel Baden - Powell. 
He was, in fact, one of 
the few English officers 
who came out of the war 
with more credit to his 
name than when he went 
in, ‘‘B.-P.,”’ as he is 
popularly and affection- 
ately known in England, 
was made much of after 
his return, but all the 
lionizing did not seem 
to turn his head nor to 
impair his efficiency as 
an officer. He was promoted to the rank of a major- 
general, and more recently was made inspector-general 
of cavalry, a preferment which seemed to give general 
satisfaction, judging from the comments of the Eng- 
lish papers. 





mnly member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to oppose the mileage-grab bill. 
‘Vince. 





GENERAL BADEN-POWELL, 
Hero of Mafeking, and inspector- 
general of British cavalry. 
Maull & Fox. 


WRITER in the British Realm says of Lord Kitch- 
ener, who met with sucha serious accident in India 
a few months ago, that, like Jago, he does not ‘‘ wear 
his heart upon his sleeve for daws to peck at,’’ but he 
has a heart, and a warm one, too. ‘‘The man who 
follows through life a woman who nursed him as a 
child, who never misses an opportunity of seeing that 
old nurse, is not heartless ; and if he has hesitated at 
the lottery of marriage, he is not the only brave man 
who has shrunk from the edge of that precarious cliff. 
No; it is a contradiction of all the laws of human 
nature to suppose that from a being so gifted there has 
been left out that supreme gift of feeling and of love.’’ 
When Queen Victoria, the greatest of England’s mon- 
archs, spoke of his first visit to her at Balmoral, she 
said: ‘‘ They say he hates women; I can only say he 
was very nice to me.’’ 
a 
HERBERT SPENCER stories are not by any means 
exhausted. The Country Gentleman provides 
some fresh notes regarding the philosopher. Like 
many other valetudinarians, by necessity rather than 
by fancy, he was somewhat trying to some of his 
friends either as a visitor or when visited. He hated 
clocks which strike, especially out-of-door clocks. 
When staying in lodgings in a Berkshire village he 
soon sent a request to the owner of the principal 
house there that the stable clock (which struck the 
hours) might be stopped. He was not a good com- 
panion to go out for a drive with, as, if he did not 
feel well, he would ascertain how fast his pulse was 
beating, and if it were not satisfactory would instantly 
give the order to return home. The philosopher had 
enough other “ peculiarities of genius ’’ to at least 
relieve his character from a dead level of sameness. 
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he Public W he Classic D ? 
* Does the Public Want the Classic Drama ! ye 
By Eleanor Franklin 
— ” 
OTIS SKINNER, ADA REHAN, 
The most recent Shylock to appear Who recently reappeared as /ortia 
on the stage in New York. with Mr. Skinner.—Copyright 
Morrison. by Aime Dupont. 

* This is the Jew ; 

That Shakespeare drew."’— Pope. by time and softened in his- 
6 O#, THE situation 1 tory’s perspective. 

found myself in d Now, I venture to believe 
was. I must confess, the that Charles Macklin could 
most flattering and intoxi- not bring his Shylock into 
cating in my whole life. No this twentieth century and 
money, no title, could pur- create the furore he did in 
chase whatI felt. And let London in 1741. I venture 
no man tell me after this to believe that the great 
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the attainment of it will 
not remunerate his greatest 
labors. By —-—, sir! though I was not worth fifty 
pounds in the world at the time, yet let me tell you I 
was Charles the Great for that night !’’ exclaimed 
Charlies Macklin one day in the year 1741, after he 
had succeeded in making the London world accept 
“The Jew of Venice’’ as a serious character. 
The play had not been touched since 1701, and then 
Shylock had been degraded into a mere buffoon 
in a spurious version by Lord Lansdowne, an incorri- 
gibie practical joker, as it were, whose every line and 
every characteristic were supposed to provoke peals of 
laughter from the merry groundlings; but Charles 
Mackiin. splendid student he must have been, resolved 
to restore the original text and play him seriously ; 
to make him mean all his villainy, and to emphasize his 
hideous Jewish traits in strong contrast to the thing 
in him which made him love so tenderly and so jealously 
his wavward, ungrateful little daughter Jessica; to 
make him, indeed, a Shylock of whom the world as yet 
had never dreamed—and Charles Macklin succeeded. 


“This is the Jew 
That Shakespeare drew!” 


exclaimed Alexander Pope at the dinner-table of Lord 
Bolingbroke at Battersea, where he had been invited 
to meet the new hero of the English drama. They 
knew how to reward genius in those days! ‘‘Thisis the 
Jew that Shakespeare drew !’’ Pope shouted into the 
ear that was already overdrunk with praise ; and ‘‘ This 
is the Jew that Shakespeare drew !’’ has echoed down 
the years to our own great times, gathering gloom to 
itself unceasingly. 

Nobody ever essays a Shakespearian réle without a 
full knowledge that he or she is challenging the keen- 
est criticism of which the times are capable, and I 
for one can never cease to wonder how even the few 
who are ambitious to rival the great Garrick, the 
Kembles, Macready, Kean, and Booth, ever muster suffi- 
cient self-confidence to make the attempt. But they 
do. Every year a rumor gets about that some erst- 
while modest dress-suit actor is going to play Hamlet ; 
that some airy, modern light comedian, with a map of 
freland on his face, is to essay the réle of Shylock. 

The map of Ireland, however, should hardly be 
considered a great drawback, since the first of all the 
Shylocks claimed to have been descended from one of 
the kings of Ireland, and is described by a contemporary 
critic as ‘‘a somewhat portly man, with a yellowish, 
coarse face, a nose by no means deficient in length, 
breadth or thickness, and a mouth in the cutting of 
which Nature’s knife seems to have slipped as far as 
the ear, on one side at least.’’ Evidently nothing but 
gray matter counted for anything those days, and I 
wonder where the deficiency is now—with the actors 
or with the public ? 

We smile superciliously at our ambitious ones now- 
adays, and declare beforehand that ‘‘they’ve got a 
nerve ’’ (that’s modern criticism) to even think of 
playing Shakespeare ; but on they come, propitiating 
public disapproval with ‘‘costly and elaborate pro- 
ductions,’’ and off they go again into nothingness ! 
A modern dramatic critic, happy in a vivid imagination 
and a knowledge of the old days, may witness one of 
these productions, close his eyes to the glitter and 
glare of the ‘‘ wonderful electrical effects,’’ listen 
only for that which he wishes he might hear, and then 
go and sit for two brief hours among the dusty papers 
and musty glue-pots of an editorial room where criti- 
cism is turned out on schedule time and dream himself 
back into the golden century of Colly Cibber, of 
Davies—not Acton, if you please, but he who wrote 
about the wonderful Oldfield ; about actors who lived 
at a time when actors could achieve immortality—or 


our imaginative critic may fancy himself strolling 
down Piccadilly with dear, critical Dr. Johnson. 

**Gadzooks !”’ says that amiable old man, “‘but our 
Shylock to-night was prodigious bad.”’ 

**Monstrous monotonous for the most part,’’ mur- 
murs our yellow-journal critic in his fancy while he 
scribbles thoughtlessly away at his criticism. ‘It 
was one of the most fashionable audiences I have seen 
in a theatre this season,’’ he writes. ‘‘ All the boxes 
were filled with butterflies of fashion attended by some 
of America’s greatest men of affairs, whose excessive 
wealth has made them notorious the world over. Mrs. 
John L. Sulvanbilt and party occupied the lower right- 
hand stage-box. Mrs. Sulvanbilt was resplendent in 
mauve panne velvet, with ropes of diamonds in her 
hair and a wonderful collar of diamonds and pearls 
about her throat. Mrs. McKeegan Tomlinson, on the 
other side of the stage, rivaled Mrs. Sulvanbilt in a 
marvelous Paris creation in cloth of gold that must 
nave cost a thousand at least. Her jewels were emer- 
aids and diamonds that are worth a king’s ransom, and 
vne carried a fan studded with precious gems. These 
uwo lower boxes fairly divided the attentions of the 
a:idience, which was made up indeed of the élite of the 
city’s society. The scene was one of extreme bril- 
liance, and the occasion a most important one socially. 
The play was ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,’’ and no ex- 
pense had been spared to make the production of this 
great comedy one of the most elaborate ever seen in 
the world. The cast was capable?’ 

The shades of Colly Cibber, of Dr. Johnson, of 
Alexander Pope, and Samuel Foote, together with the 
faint sweet dream of the drama’s golden century, fade 
to nothingness in our busy critic’s mind as he reels off 
this masterful ‘“‘criticism’’ to meet the demands of 
modern popular taste. 

So what’s the use? Weare not en rapport with 
the spirit of the master. We do not help our actors as 
they did in the golden days. We demand the thing 
they give us, tinsel and the chink of money, and it’s no 
fault of theirs. Last year Mr. Nat Goodwin, who for 
the occasion and to add to the public joy, should have 
called himself Nathaniel Goodwin, made a “‘ revival ”’ 
of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,’’ which cost—oh, enough 
to satisfy anybody, and he drew his jolly face down 
into a semblance of gloom that was the funniest thing 
in the world ; and the thought struck me at the time: 
** Now, there was Mr. Goodwin’s chance to do some- 
thing original. Why didn’t he revive the pre-Macklin 
Shylock ?’’ It would have been an educational move- 
ment, free from egotism or presumption, and would 
doubtless have been greatly appreciated by the intelli- 
gent public which has suffered under so many gloomy, 
impossible Shylocks, and which doesn’t like, after all, 
to see the real ‘‘ Jew that Shakespeare drew ”’ abused. 
No doubt the Lord Lansdowne version could be pro- 
cured somewhere. This is just by way of a gentle 
suggestion to any other airy comedian who may de- 
velop lofty ambitions. 

Years ago Mr. Augustin Daly made a production 
of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ”’ for his then great star, 
Miss Ada Rehan, in which Portia was made the principal 
character, by reason, undoubtedly, of the superior force 
of the player who personated her. There was much 
appreciative comment anent this production in those 
days, the records of which I find on the same dusty 
bookshelves that hold the histories of the Macklin era, 
and it was a real joy to go last week to one of our new- 
est new theatres and find this appreciative comment 
justified in a revival of the old production. It was a 
performance which must have. been, in part at least, 
after the manner and in the spirit of the old days, 
since it made one feel as a picture does that is mellowed 


busy age that they suc- 
ceeded in being when the 
nineteenth century was young. I venture to believe 
that a more fascinating Portia or Katharine than Ada 
Rehan never walked the boards of any theatre ; yet 
we do not lionize her as they doubtless would have 
done had she played to Kean’s Shylock or to Kemble’s 
Petruchio. 

We hear so often that there are no great actors 
any more. There is no great demand for greatness. 
We have lost the spirit of appreciation which creates 
great ambition, out of which grow great endeavors 
that result in great achievements. It is the spirit of 
the age that is at fault, not the modern grade of intel- 
lect. Or is it that the general mind has leveled up on 
so high a plane that it is much more difficult to gain 
an eminence above it ? 

Oh, to get back to the spirit of the master! To 
thrill with uncritical joy under the spell of his genius ! 
Perhaps we may some day. ‘‘ When the band-wagons 
and the advertising floats have gone by; when the night 
wind breathes softly and the stars come out over- 
head, people will begin to think again.’’ You and I 
may have crossed the great divide when it comes to 
pass, but these blaring and blatant times must merge 
themselves into peaceful days when love of the beauti- 
ful and the spiritual, meeting keen desire for mental 
triumphs, will create new glories of human thought 
and works that will rival the achievements of the 
golden age. Meanwhile let the fanfare of trumpets 
proclaim the passing show. It is a merry, glittering 
pageant dancing along to rollicking happy time whose 
measures catch our own feet irresistibly. What mat- 
ter if it have no mellow softness, no sweet, sad ca- 
dences that come to us on the same spirit winds that 
carry our prayer-thoughts heavenward? This would 
not be after the manner of the times, and alas! we 
might not be so happy, since we are to this blatant 
manner born. 


Abolishing the Bill-board Nuisance. 


THE CITY of Colorado Springs, the popular resort of 

the Rocky Mountain region, has set a good ex- 
ample to other municipalities in the way of ordinances 
directed against the bill-board nuisance and other ad- 
vertising abominations. One ordinance strictly for- 
bids the placing of advertising material of any kind on 
telegraph-poles, fences, awnings, and elsewhere in the 
business section of the city, and another prohibits the 
use of vacant lots for bill-boards, except upon the 
written consent of all adjoining property owners. In 
any case, according to another ordinance, all bill- 
boards must be thirty feet back from the street fronts 
and fifteen feet from side streets. Again, they may 
not be over twenty-one feet in length, and must be at 
least three feet above the surface of the ground. 
Heavy fines are provided for the violation of these 
laws. The police have been somewhat lax in the en- 
forcement of these ordinances, and recently the local 
chamber of commerce and many prominent citizens 
have taken up the matter in vigorous fashion, and 
have secured a pledge from the authorities that the 
law shall be strictly enforced hereafter. What has 
thus been accomplished in Colorado Springs can be 
done elsewhere, provided only that there is some one 
public spirited enough to take the initiative in secur- 
ing the enactment of proper ordinances, und provided 
also that there is enough civic pride and intelligence 
in the community to give such effort adequate support. 
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INACTIVE liver, depressed spirits—make both right 


with Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. The genuine Ab- 
bott’s will revolutionize the system. 
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PRESENT APPEARANCE OF THE DESOLATED DISTRICT, LOOKING WEST ON BALTIMORE 











STREET, WHERE THE DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY HAS BEEN COMPLETE.—Photograph by our staff photographer, T. C. Muller 











HOW THE FLAMES SWEPT ALONG THE WATER FRONT FROM BOWLY’S 


WHARF TO MERCHANTS’ AND MINERS’ STEAMSHIP WHARVES—GAMBRILL’S 
FLOUR-MILLS AND STATE TOBACCO WAREHOUSES IN CENTRE. 
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BALTIMORE AFTER THE $150 
THE FIRE-SWEPT CITY 
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AMID INTENSE HEAT, FROM THE ROOF OF A BUILDING WHICH SOON AFILER WAS ALL ABLAZE. 


Photographed especially for Leslie’s Weekly by Edward Lolimann 


00,000 CONFLAGRATION. 


EQUIRING MANY MONTHS FOR ITS REBUILDING. 
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JEMIMA’S ADVENTURES IN 
NEW YORK. No. 1—The Arrival 
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EMIMA HAD a cousin in New York. That, Jemi- 

ma’s mother asserted, was the cause of the whole 
trouble. 

‘You know very well, Jemima Hickson,’’ she de- 
clared as she sewed a brown braid on Jemima’s new 
skirt, ‘‘ that if it wa’n’t for your cousin, Carrie Hick- 
son, you never would ’a’ had this silly notion of going 
to the city.”’ 

Jemima smiled and said nothing. She was putting 
her pink silk waist into the tray of the sole-leather 
trunk that had done duty for the family journeys for 
two generations. It may be inferred from Mrs. Hick- 
son’s remark that she preferred Enfield Centre to the 
metropolis of her country as a place of residence. 
She did. Every orthodox Centreite felt that only a 
mansion in the New Jerusalem could compensate for 
separation from the Centre. The minister’s wife was 
on record as saying that she ‘‘supposed New York 
was all very well for people who couldn’t live in En- 
field Centre.’’ She had spent two days in New York 
on her wedding trip, and was the Centre authority on 
matters metropolitan. 

And Jemima? Alas, she had early outgrown her 
delight in prayer-meetings and sewing societies. There 
came a time when church socials and husking bees 
alike palled ; when the gossip of the village failed to 
interest ; when the attentions of Thomas Hart—owner 
of the best farm in town, and aspirant to “‘ keep 
steady company ’’--were received with chilling indif- 
ference. The prospective leadership of Enfield Centre 
society, the charms of being mistress of the best-look- 
ing house on the main road—and 100 acres of grape 
land—were all very well, but she would have given it 
all, and more, too, to have been a cash-girl in a Sixth 
Avenue store. Not for nothing had Jemima sat up at 
nights to read in the New York letter of the Grape 
Belt of the glories of Central Park, or the splendors of 
Fifth Avenue society. Not for nothing had she mod- 
eled her dresses after the latest New York fashions in 
the Successful Farmer, and her manners after The 
Young Lady in Society—surreptitiously bought on a 
trip to Silver Creek. Restlessness and ambition set 
their seal upon Jemima and her heart turned from the 
home of her fathers. 

Jemima sat down and wrote to Cousin Carrie. 
Cousin Carrie was in the fitting department of a New 
York department store. She replied with the state- 
ment that she was glad Jemima thought there was no 
place like New York ; and she and some young lady 
friends, living in a Harlem flat, invited Jemima to 
share their lot and promised to help find her a place. 
There is no doubt that Cesar did a brave ‘nd adventur- 
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THIS IS A REAL 3WAGGER PLACE.” 





ous thing when he crossed the Rubi- 
con, but he had his match in Jemima 
when she announced to the Hickson 
family assembled that she had re- 
nounced her allegiance to Enfield Cen- 
tre. They were surprised, grieved, 
nonplussed. Why New York should 
want, indeed should be in crying 
need of, Jemima they understood 
perfectly ; but why Jemima should 
want New York was a mystery they 
could not unravel. 

“‘Now, ef Jemima hez got this 
newfangled idea about being all-fired 
independent,’’ said Uncle Eben, 
** why don’t she take the money she’s 
earned pickin’ grapes and go to nor- 
mal school fur a year ?’’ 

At the mention of normal school— 
the goal of the more ambitious Cen- 
treites —and the prospective vocation 
of teacher, Jemima’s naturally tilted 
nose rose still more. Uncles and 
aunts scoffed at the idea. Deacon 
Eldridge prayed in meeting for ‘‘ the 
grace of the Lord on this sister of 
the flock who desires to meet the 
wiles of the devil.’’ Jemima’s co- 
terie of girl friends held their breath 
and looked upon her with envy. Tom 
Hart assumed an expression of heavy 
tragedian, and swore a vow of celi- 
bacy. Mother dropped tears on the 
clothes she was making, and father grew silent and 
began to stoop. But Jemima was stubborn. Jemima 
had a will of her own and a faculty for getting her 
own way. Moreover, she had a tidy little sum of 
grape money in the Silver Creek Bank. Result—Je- 
mima went to New York ! 

By the time Jemima reached Jersey City she had 
acquired all the airs and graces of an experienced 
traveler. The young lady in front of her, in black 
silk jacket, big lace collar, three sets of veils, and 
threatening pompadour, served as an excellent model. 
** One of the ‘ four hundred ’ ’’ had been Jemima’s men- 
tal comment as she secured the nearest seat. Jemima 
bought “‘the best-selling book’’ from the newsboy, 
and invested liberally in lemon-drops and popcorn. She 
practiced pulling off and on her gloves. With a wor- 
ried air she asked the conductor if the train was on 
time. She scrutinized her check doubtfully. When 
the transfer man made his tour of the car Jemima 
shuddered. Surrender her check to a 
possible thief or pickpocket ? Never ! 
But Jemimawas no short sport ; when 
the leader of the ‘‘four hundred”’ 
gave up her check and a fifty-cent. 
piece Jemima did likewise, with a 
gasp of admiration at her own dar- 
ing. By some miracle that Jemima 
didn’t try to understand, she-was re- 
moved from the train and deposited 
free of charge on the fore-deck of a 
ferry-boat. 

Behind her was the desert island 
of Enfield Centre; before, the un- 
known kingdom of Manhattan. The 
muddy waters of the North River 
surged about the boat. The screech 
and whistle of passing craft filled the 
air. Fellow ferry- boats, tugs, 
freighters, dredges, ocean liners, 
threatened continuous collision, but 
by some miracle escaped to pursue 
their restless ways unharmed. Be- 
fore her the shadow of the city, tall 
unearthly buildings, towers, spires, 
changed to substance beneath her 
gaze. About her the eager throng 
pressed closer in its palpitating life. 
With flashing eye and radiant smile 
Jemima looked upon the new world 
and claimed it for her own. 

Jemima Hickson—whose idea of 
commercial enterprise was a dozen 
great wagons at the East Enfield 
station—whose conception of a crowd 
was the closing exercises at the Sil- 
ver Creek Academy ; Jemima Hick- 
son—who in all her twenty years had 
never stirred as many miles from En- 
field Centre—issued from the Des- 
brosses Street ferry-house to become 
a part of the whirling traffic and the 
throbbing drama about her. Against 
threatening mountains of freight, 
officious expressmen, worried passen- 
gers, street-cars, cabs, policemen, 
newsboys, swept like panoramas. 
Jemima nearly lost her life under the 




















feet of exasperated horses ; she butted inio the back 
of a preoccupied policeman; she became entangled in 
the maze of golf-clubs and suit-cases of a sporting 
party ; but with the instincts of a homing pigeon she 
made for a Desbrosses Street and Sixth Avenue car. 
A horse-car ! Jemima’s nose lifted. And such horses! 
Uncle Eben wouldn’t use them for plowing! A touch 
of scorn was all that was needed to render her satisfac- 
tion complete. With the assistance of the conductor, 
a policeman, and a Salvation Army official she changed 
cars at Sixth Avenue and landed right side up at 
Cousin Carrie’s department store. 

Aladdin’s palace may have beena magnificent affair, 
but the dream that burst upon Jemima could have 
given his genii points and beaten him. Her head swam 
before the wonders spread out before her enraptured 
gaze. Visions of fairy fabrics, hoards of gold and 
silver, dazzling jewels, palatial furniture, black-robed 
princesses, visiting queens flashed before her bewildered 
vision. And Enfield Centre preferred Tim Howland’s 
village store and the Grange Hall! The terrifying 
elevator ride was as Elijah’s chariot ascent—a prepara- 
tion for still greater glories to come. Cousin Carrie, 
in rustling black and dainty white turnover, met the 
little princess at the threshold of the fitting depart- 
ment. 

** Well, Jemima, you’re a real plucky girl.’’ She 
gave her a kiss, substantial and hearty, suggestive 
of earth rather than of Persian palace and fairy-land. 
“*I’m just as glad asI can be tosee you. Now, leave 
your bag right here, and we’ll go out to luncheon with 
Miss Andrews and Miss Hodge.’’ 

**Out to luncheon !’’ Could anything be more de- 
lightfully metropolitan than that oft-repeated phrase to 
a girl brought up on church socials? Jemima was 
conducted by her three elegantly dressed companions 
to a restaurant for ladies—a most magnificent affair 
with fruit and candies most temptingly displayed in 
the windows, with showy cashier’s desk and soda- 
water fountain at entrance, with capped and aproned 
handmaidens, napkins twisted most ingeniously in 
tumblers, and imposing bills-of-fare. 

“This is a real swagger place,’’ explained Miss 
Hodge, as they found places at a table for four; ‘‘ we 
don’t often come here unless there’s company. It’s 
patronized mostly by stenographers and teachers. ”’ 

Jemima scrutinized the menu—twenty-five-cent 
luncheon—-and ordered her first restaurant meal. She 
sat alert in her wire -back chair, and fulfilled her 
duties as guest in a manner quite worthy of the young 
lady in society. The table talk consisted of polite in- 
quiries as to conditions at the Centre—Cousin Car- 
rie’s home had been at the Corners—‘‘ shop ’”’ gossip, 
and advice and information to the newcomer. To 
Jemima it was worthy of a place in a society novel. 
Over their coffee and ice-cream-—at the Centre tea was 
served with the noonday meal and came before the 
dessert—Cousin Carrie and Miss Andrews fell to dis- 
cussing the methods of their superior officers. Miss 
Andrews was in the suit department. Miss Hodge, 
a girl about Jemima’s age, discoursed with fluency 
and familiarity on New York life, until Jemima was 
spellbound with admiration, and flushed with pleasure 
when Miss Hodge called her Jen. Scraps of conversa- 
tion from the surrounding tables fell upon Jemima’s 
ears. 
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Continued on page 178. 
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YOUNG GEESE GETTING READY FOR THE 
FATTENING ORDEAL. 





























STALL-FED GEESE PUTTING ON FLESH AND FAT. FEEDER AT WORK “ 8TUFFING” A GOOSE WITH 
“ NOODLES.” 





























PLUCKED AND TIED CARCASSES PLACED IN COLD STOKAGE. ENORMOUS SIZE OF SOME OF THE “STUFFED” FOWLS. 


A PECULIAR WISCONSIN INDUSTRY. 


THOUSANDS OF GEESE « STUFFED’’ TO INCREASE THE SIZE OF THEIR LIVERS AND PROVIDE GOURMANDS WITH A DELICACY. 
Photographs iy C. W. Tercinskt. See page 176. 
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HE RAISING, stuffing, and shipping of geese has 
become quite a large industry in the vicinity of 
Watertown, Wis., and about 90,000 pounds of stuffed 
geese and about 325,000 pounds of stall-fed geese are 
shipped annually from there to all parts of this coun- 
try. The demand for stuffed geese is increasing all the 
time, and the shippers of this class of poultry claim it 
is not possible to fill all their orders unless these are 
placed early in fall. The geese have to undergo the 
stuffing process to produce abnormally large livers. 
History tells us that Duke George of Saxony, being 
dissatisfied with some of the political movements in 
Germany, went to Alsace in 1664 and became after- 
ward Governor of Strasburg. The duke being a 
great gourmand, his chef attempted to satisfy the de- 
sires of his master for original dishes, and at last was 
successful in producing a masterpiece of his culinary 
art, the afterward famous Strasburger Gaenseleber 
Pasteten, made of the livers of geese and served ina 
delicious gravy. It is not known whether the original 
pasteten were made of livers of stuffed geese or not, 
but it has been demonstrated that the size of the liver 
is more than doubled by the stuffing process, and ever 
since the geese have had to suffer to satisfy the de- 
sires of the gourmands. 

But very few people indeed have any idea how much 
constant care and untiring effort are required to bring 
the fowls to the market in the perfect condition of the 
Watertown stuffed geese. As early as April the eggs 
of the largest breed of geese are carefully selected and 
hatched out by hens, as the geese are not considered 
sure and reliable hatchers. The young geese are 
allowed to roam about on the farm for a time, and 
then they are again carefully selected, and those found 
in good sound condition are put in stalls or inclosures to 
facilitate the stuffing, and todeprive them of all chances 
to exercise by running about. Some farmers place 
each goose in a separate stall just about wide enough 
for the goose to stand in, but not wide enough to turn 
around, while others put five or six in larger stalls. 
Instead of being fed with grain, etc., the geese are 
from now on stuffed with the so-called ‘‘ noodles,’’ 


made of wheat flour, ground corn, and ground oats. 
This mixture is boiled down in water to a solid mass 
and shaped in noodles about the size and shape of an 
ordinary Frankfurter sausage. 

In stuffing the goose the feeder holds it between 
his knees and forces the noodles down into its throat, 
but each noodle must first be dipped mto warm water 
to make it more slippery. During the first week 
eight noodles are thus given three times a day, and 
during the second week the same number are given 
four times every day. From then on the stuffing has 
to be done every three or four hours, night and day, 
and each time six or seven noodles are forced down. 
The geese have by this time accumulated so much fat 
and the liver has expanded to such proportions that 
they have to be watched continuously, as some are 
liable to choke and thus prove a total loss. The entire 
household is called upon, and every man, woman, or 
child has to take turns and sit up and attend to the 
geese. At last, when ready for market, the geese 
are killed and the feathers on breast and belly must be 
picked immediately, while the bodies are warm, other- 
wise the very tender skin would be torn or damaged, 
and this would allow the thick layer of the precious 
goose fat to ooze out. The wings and back parts 
of the fowl can be picked more easily, and are first 
dipped into hot water to facilitate the process. After 
they are thoroughly picked, the heads, wings, and legs 
are tied together on the back and the birds hung up in 
a cold place and allowed to freeze solid. 

Prepared in this way they are very appetizing look- 
ing. Their size is enormous. In weight they range 
from twenty to twenty-eight pounds each, some extra 
large ones weighing from thirty-four to thirty-six 
pounds. The livers are generally very large, covering 
an ordinary soup-plate, and some weigh over three and 
a half pounds. They are the principal object, but the 
goose has, on account of the stuffing process, also ac- 
cumulated an immense amount of very desirable and 
high-priced goose fat, which can be found in many a 
household during the cold winter months. The skin, 
with some of the fat and particles of meat attached to 


it, is cut into small squares, seasoned with pepper and 
salt, and fried very crisp. The squares are called 
geese crackers (gaense griebchen), and many people 
consider them a delicacy and are very fond of them. 

The meat of the stuffed goose does not lose its de- 
licious flavor, but a stall-fed goose, roasted nice and 
brown and crisp, is more desirable for table purposes, 
and the old German saying, ‘‘ A well-roasted goose is a 
fine gift from our Lord,’’ has never been disputed. 
The stall-fed geese are simply fed well, provided with 
plenty of water, and kept in more commodious stalls 
for several weeks before they are killed. They weigh 
from ten to twenty pounds. The livers of these geese 
are much smaller, although occasionally one may find 
a larger liver in a stall-fed goose, but the flavor is the 
same, and it makes a delicious dish. A considerable 
quantity of goose fat can also be secured from these 
geese, and the housewife can lay in a supply of it. It 
is a favorite with a great many persons, either spread 
on bread when cold or used for frying purposes. The 
fat is also used a great deal, especially by German 
mothers, in cases of a severe cold or attacks of croup, 
and is then rubbed on the throats and chests of chil- 
dren. 

All geese before being shipped are each carefully 
wrapped up in paper and packed in barrels, and the 
first shipments are usually made about December 15th, 
according to the conditions of the weather. Of late 
some farmers have commenced to double their output, 
and begin to stuff the second lot as soon as the first lot 
is brought to market. So about three weeks later 
each is able to bring another lot of fifty to eighty to 
town, which nets quite a neat sum. Besides the 
geese, a large amount of smoked geese-breasts and 
legs are shipped from Watertown. They are smoked 
over a very slow fire, packed in small bags or paper, 
and when sliced thin make an elegant luncheon. Al- 
though the German government about ten years ago 
forbade the stuffing of geese as brutal, it is still be- 
ing practiced privately in Germany, but the geese are 
not openly brought on the market as they are in this 
country. 


Jemima’s Adventures in New York 


Continued from page 176. 


** Yes; and he said that if that mistake occurred 
again there’d be trouble,’’ said a black-eyed beauty 
at the next table. 

“* Well, I never ! 
a place in our office. 
nence, and to a lady !’’ 

‘Mr. Daniels goes with the other crowd, you 
know,”’ confided a languishing blonde, as she arranged 
her curls with the aid of a pocket-mirror, ‘‘ and I 
nearly had a fit when he asked me to go to Proctor’s.”’ 

** Are you going ?’’ asked the interested friend. 

‘Well, rather !’’ 

**Now, Jemima,”’ said Cousin Carrie, as they arose 
from their repast, drew on their gloves, and paid their 
pink-and-blue checks, ‘‘I’m going to let you look 
around a little if you want to, and when you get tired 
you come back to the store. I get through at five, and 
we will go up to the apartment.’’ 

Did Jemima want to look around a little ? She did. 
She sauntered out after the most explicit directions 
with the joy of an explorer who lights upon undis- 
covered regions. A post-card, bearing the picture 
of the Statue of Liberty was dispatched to Enfield 
Centre. ‘‘ Twenty-five views of greater New York in 
colors,’’ and a patent can-opener were bought to be 
sent to father and mother. A pink neck ribbon was 
purchased for Sister Jane. Jemima accumulated 
enough ideas on styles to clothe the whole of Enfield 
Centre in the latest fashion. She composed brilliant 
letters to her benighted friends 
who had never seen the me- 
tropolis. 

It was approaching five 
o’clock, when Jemima, rather 
tired and eager for the Har- 
lem flat, made her hurried way 
toward Sixth Avenue. She 
carried her skirts daintily after 
the New York fashion, she 
grasped her bundles with the 
air of a professional shopper, 
her walk was already acquir- 
ing the Gotham swing. Sud- 
denly Jemima stopped. Where 
was she? This was not the 
street they had come down. 
This was not the corner where 
they had stopped to buy pinks 

carnations, Miss Hodge 
called them. In one awful 
moment it burst upon Jemima. 
She was lost! ‘‘Lost in a 
Great City ’’ had been in Sil- 
ver Creek once. Jemima had 
not seen it, but she knew from 
the pictures the fate that was 
before her. 

The imagination which had 


Give up your job, and I’ll get you 
I wouldn’t stand such imperti- 





so vividly pictured the glories of New York shops and 
Harlem flats now painted in burning colors the horrors 
awaiting her. Robbers, pickpockets, murderers, prison, 
starvation, death arose to torture her. Her heart beat 
in heavy thumps; her knees shook. In Enfield Centre 
every one knew ’Squire Hickson’s daughter. The old 
people liked her, the young people admired and loved 
her, Tom Hart wanted her to be his wife. The Hickson 
homestead was desolate without her. There was an 
empty place at the supper table that night. She was 
not there to help mother into her second-best basque 
and her new moraine skirt for Grange meeting, or to 
brush father’s store coat and black felt hat, or to help 
Jane with her composition on ‘‘ Sabbath-school Pic- 
nics,’’ or to see that Ralph got his examples right. 

‘*T always suspected you were a fool, Jemima Hick- 
son. Now I know.it,’’ she said between trembling 
lips. Her father had said, when he bid her good-bye 
at the station, ‘‘I hope you won’t never regret this 
step, Jemima,’’ and she had been in New York six 
hours! Foot passengers homeward bound dashed past 
her by the hundreds; the surface cars and “L”’ 





The Grinning Photograph 





HE HAD a picture taken with her wedding harness on— 
It surely did look good enough to eat; 
It made a splendid half-tone for the common herd to con; 
They cried: ‘* Who e’er saw anything so sweet?” 

They had a stunning carbon made and hung it on the wall 
Of what they called the parlor, in their cozy little nest, 
And there it hung and grinned at them and never stopped at 

all— 
It grew to be a regulation, trouble-breeding pest. 


T GRINNED when they were angry and it grinned when 
they were sad; 
It grinned when they were worried or distraught ; 
It grinned when they were pious and it grinned when they 
were bad ; 
It grinned when all the air seemed trouble-fraught. 
It seemed to grin the hardest when dear wifey looked the 
worst— 
Dark mornings, when her frowzy hair and sullen eyes were 
frights; 
And when her fiery temper made her feel as though she’d 
burst, 
It grinned and grinned ten thousand thousand devilish 
delights. 


’ WAS AWFUL, in the centre of a bad old fam’ly fuss, 
To have her hubby point at it and sneer; 
’Twas awful, when her feelings were all tangled in a muss, 
To have him call that photograph a dear. 
So one day in his absence she got busy with an axe; 
She jerked that picture off the wall where it so long had 
been ; 
She chopped it into slivers with some well-directed 
whacks— 
She’ll never have another picture taken with a grin ! 
S. W. GILLILAN. 











whirled by packed with their human freight. From 
the brilliantly lighted shops and buildings issued a 
steady stream. And not one of those busy, eager, 
preoccupied thousands cared whether Jemima lived or 
died. Jemima’s tears fell unrebuked. She did not 
see the kind face of the policeman in the glare of the 
chestnut-vender’s torch. She did not notice the sym- 
pathetic expression of the shabbily-dressed woman 
next to her. Her desolation was overpowering. 
‘Well, Jen,’’ said a voice behind her. It was Miss 
Hodge, resplendent in pongee coat and plumed hat. 
**Going back to the store? I’m out on an errand for 
my boss. Come on with me. Awful jam, ain’t it? 
Just keep close to me,’’ and Miss Hodge, with a mas- 
terly stroke, made her way through the crowd. Je- 
mima wiped her eyes surreptitiously, and with a meek 
and thankful spirit followed in the wake of her rescuer. 


(To be continued. ) 


How “Home Rule” Works. 


THE DISCLOSURE that the gas trust of New York 
City—for it is a trust if anything ever was—is 
deliberately sending gas through the meters at high 
pressure, in order to inflate the bills of their customers, 
and that much of the gas is unusually poor, has led to 
a general demand for legislation to correct the hard- 
ships of the situation. The Tammany authorities who 
swept the city in the recent election, because of the 
enormous campaign fund contributed by the gas and 
traction interests, have been appealed to by the people 
for relief. Complaint was first made to Governor 
Odell, and like an earnest and honest advocate of home 
rule he replied at once that he would heartily concur 
in any measure of relief that the local authorities 
would suggest. Some Tammany members of the 
Legislature thereupon with a great flourish introduced 
certain gas bills, which have about as much charce of 
passing as Tammany Hall has to elect the next presi- 
dent of the civil-service association. The reascn why 
is disclosed by a former Democratic member of the 
Legislature, who confesses that he introduced Lills for 
the reduction of the price of gas and for better and 
purer gas ; and he adds, “‘ None of the measures was 
passed because the gas committees of the Legislature 
were packed by members supposed to be in the pay of 
the corporations, while a horde of lobbyists throrged 
the chamber, re-enforced by the best legal talent which 
the companies could employ. Some members of the 
Legislature are nominated and elected for the especial 
purpose of protecting the interests of the corporations 
in whose pay they are.’’ This remarkable statement 
explains the situation, and, incidentally, must make 
clear to the complaining people of New York City that 
until they send their own representatives, and not those 
of the corporations, to the Legislature, they may as 
well suffer in patience. So much for ‘‘ Home Rule.”’ 
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A DATE you have printed on the menu reminds us 

that this New England Society in New York is 
within two years of its centenary. Its life then reaches 
back more than a third of the way to Plymouth. An- 
other date here shows that this is the 283d anniversary 
of the landing of the Pilgrims. It was on the 200th 
anniversary of that landing that a son of New Eng- 
land, unsurpassed in her history then, and unsurpassed 
still, in celebrating the marvelous growth of the two 
centuries, reached a climax in the proud boast that 
‘two thousand miles westward from the rock where 
their fathers landed may now be found the sons of the 
Pilgrims, cultivating smiling fields, rearing towns and 
villages.’’ 

But Daniel Webster’s climax of 1820 is tame for 
this New England Society in New York in 1903. Who 
shall measure the limit in miles westward where the 
sons of the Pilgrims are now to be found, cultivating 
smiling fields and rearing villages ? What unexplored 
and unpossessed land have they left on the continent of 
their fathers? Nay, what great archipelago has es- 
caped them ; what islands have they not visited ; in 
what seas have they not swarmed since the Mayflower 
made its vexed and lonely way to Plymouth Rock ? 
And as for rearing villages—but I will not oppress 
your modesty, by a word even of the one in which we 
are met. 

Well, we are again commemorating the Puritan an- 
niversary. We must confess, too—not for the first 
time—that we are hardly doing it in Puritanical fash- 
ion. In fact, this New York twentieth-century cele- 
bration of the feast of the Pilgrims has become not al- 
together unlike what a celebration of the feast of the 
Passover might have been by the Canaanites in the 
days of Joshua and the Judges. It is not presuming 
too much, I hope, on the scriptural knowledge still ex- 
tant among the descendants of the Puritans to venture 
upon that reference, and I even trust you may agree 
with me in thinking that it might suggest what our 
forbears sometimes called a lesson for the day. 


OUTNUMBERED AND LED ASTRAY ? 


Everybody knows the old, old story about the res- 
olutions at the first town meeting in New England : 
‘Whereas, The earth is the Lord’s, and whereas we 
are the Lord’s people, Therefore, Resolved,’’ etc. We 
could pass that resolution to-day in any town meeting 
in the country, nem. con. What is more, the conquest 
of nature and of man achieved from one side of this 
continent to the other since the Mayflower landed, and 
the happy deliverance thus far out of all our perils, 
give the American people warrant for believing in that 
resolution ; and they do believe in it, exactly as they 
believe in sunrise, or in the star-spangled banner. 
Well, then, if we are a new chosen people, in this new 
land of promise, is there any danger that we, too, may 
be outnumbered and led astray, as were the chosen 
people of old? 

The Puritan conquered the land from the Indians. 
His sons conquered it from the French and the Dutch. 
His grandsons conquered it from the English. His great- 
grandsons conquered it from slavery. Can their de- 
scendants conquer it from itself ? 

Before any hasty answer on that question, please 
remember that those descendants are now in a minor- 
ity in the land conquered and preserved by their an- 
cestors. They are ina minority, even if you re-enforce 
them with all later immigration from the same stock. 
This is no longer a Puritan people. It is no longer a 
combination even of Puritan and Cavalier, as in the 
days of the Revolution. The proof is not clear that it 
is any longer an Anglo-Saxon people. You must take 
in the whole Indo-Germanic family to be sure of a 
mere majority now, in the new world which we still 
think of as simply the outgrowth of the seed piously 
planted by British pioneers at Plymouth and at James- 
town. 

CHANGES IN IMMIGRATION. 


We have accustomed ourselves to consider immi- 
gration as a sure index of national power and guaran- 
tee of national prosperity, and I heartily join in every 
word of grateful recognition for the marvelous re- 
sults it has brought us. But have we adequately con- 
sidered the extraordinary change in the character of 
our immigration ? Ilave we noted, for example, where 
our greatest accession came from in the fiscal year last 
ended, or in the year preceding? The largest immi- 
gration into all the ports of the United States in both 
years was from Sicily, Sardinia, and in lesser degree 
from other parts of Italy ; and in 1903 there were fifty- 
two thousand more of them than the year before. And 
the next largest immigration? The second on the list 
for both years were the Croats, Slavs, and other races 
of Austria-Hungary, and there were thirty-four thou- 
sand more of them this year than the year before. 
And whence came the third largest number, pressing 
hard on the heels of the Sicilians and the Croats ? 
From the empire of Russia, and there were nearly 
twenty-nine thousand more of them this year than the 
year before. China and Japan sent us as many as Eng- 
land and Scotland last year. 

_ This change in the sources is not due to any diminu- 
tion in the volume of the human stream perpetually 
pouring upon our shores. It is not that the reservoir is 
low and that so we are draining dregs. On thecontrary, 
our total immigration for 1903 was over a hundred 
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thousand greater than for any other year ever recorded 
in our history, and more than two-thirds of all the steer- 
age immigrants came from the three countries first 
named, Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russia. As com- 
pared with either of these the German immigration 
was but a fifth as great, and that of Ireland still less. 
Little Greece sent us between a third and a half as 
many as Ireland. 

Look at another aspect of it. In 1900 the total 
white population of the United States of any stock that 
had been in this country more than one generation 
was not quite forty-one millions. Not only were you 
representatives of the Pilgrims completely submerged, 
but even when re-enforced by all the whites of any race 
or origin that had been in the country for more than one 
generation, you came within six millions of being still 
outnumbered by the later comers and the negroes. In 
New York City the actual foreign-born population is 
thirty-seven per cent.—to say nothing of the greater 
number born of foreign parents. When this is sometimes 
flippantly dismissed with the remark that New York 
is only a foreign city on the fringe of the country any 
way, we should remember that the tendency is the 
same everywhere. All the cities of 25,000 inhabitants 
or over throughout the United States contain less than 
one-fifth of our native-born population, while they have 
nearly one-half the whole foreign-born population 
more than half of the Italians, Poles, Russians, and 
Irish. 

For seventeen years there has been a steady de- 
cline in immigration from the lands of our ancestors 
and of their kinsfolk —that is to say, from England, 
Seotland, Ireland, Wales, Germany, Denmark, and 
Switzerland. During the same period there has been 
a steady and progressive increase from Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Belgium, 
Roumania, ete. And finally, to give an analysis by 
races rather than mere nationalities, 28 per cent. of 
the whole immigration in 1902 was Italian, 11 per 
cent. of it was Polish, 9 per cent. was Hebrew, and 
15 per cent. was Slovak, Croatian, Slavonian, and 
Magyar—these races thus making practically two- 
thirds of the whole immigration. 


PARTNERSHIP CHANGING. 


Gentlemen of the New England Society, you have 
been accustomed to regard this as your country and 
your government, or at least to think that now, as a 
hundred years ago, you were the leading partner of the 
concern. Does it not begin to look as if somebody else 
were getting a bigger capital and more voice in the 
business than you have—more, in fact, than you and all 
your old partners put together? 

Why do I raise such a question on an occasion like 
this ? 

Well, first, it may prove a wholesome stimulus to a 
virtue which the New England Society, even in New 
York, has not always been accused of monopolizing—it 
may give us a little more modesty. We may realize 
that there are others. We may, in fact, perceive that 
nowadays we are not even in the centre of the stage, 
unless we make good our right to be there by our own 
acts—not merely those of our ancestors. 

Then, again, the question suggests a curious re- 
flection that may not be out of place on this day of com- 
memoration. We have emphatically and even vocifer- 
ously made everybody else, from all over the world, at 
home in our fathers’ house. But as we look around 
at the variegated throng do we always feel just as 
much at home ourselves ? 

I know the traditions of the day and the place; 
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know only too well that I should be engaged at this 
moment in praising our ancestors and glorifying the 
work they did. I will yield to none in reverence for 
the one and pride in the other. Still, perhaps even 
these ancestors, viewing now from above, as we love 
to think, these scenes of their glorious achievement, 
might be better pleased with imitation than with 
praise, and might think it as important for us to pre- 
serve their work as to glorify it. 

And so I venture to-night, with your leave, to take 
the past for granted. The men who made New Eng- 
land hold securely and forever a page as resplendent 
as any in the world’s history. The government they 
were perhaps the most potent factor in founding has 
developed into the greatest and most powerful force in 
modern civilization. Let us leave it at that. 





MISSIONARY PURPOSE. 


I ask you, then, to consider something different 
and more pressing. Are we, their sons, managing 
this heritage of our fathers so as to further their 
ends? How are we likely to leave it to our sons? 
Will it still fulfill the purpose of those great men, who, 
according to the eulogium of Mr. Gladstone, struck 
out at one blow the most perfect form of government 
yet devised by human intelligence ? 

A common notion seems to be that their real pur- 
pose in starting this government was a missionary 
one. They wanted, as our stump orators declaim with 
unction, “‘to make America spell Opportunity.’’ So 
interpreting the purpose of the fathers, we have de- 
veloped a continent in order that, first of all, it might 
bestow the benefit of their and our labors in the shape 
of Opportunity, on the just and the unjust, on the fit 
and the unfit, of every class and race and nativity un- 
der the sun. 

We didn’t stop at trifles—all comers were long wel- 
comed—not merely those who sought a land where 
they might worship God according to the dictates of 
their conscience, or those others whose necessity and 
courage led them to the struggles of a new world 
where they hoped to build homes and a community of 
freemen trained under Magna Charta, like the land 
and the homes they had left. These, to be sure, were 
gladly received ; but so also were the ignorant, the de- 
praved, the law-breaker, and the pauper, the man who 
proclaimed that property was robbery and the man 
who proclaimed that government was tyranny, the so- 
cialist, the communist, and the anarchist—our spacious 
doors swung inward with an equal hospitality for all. 


REAL PURPOSE. 


Far less altruistic, gentlemen, was the homely pur- 
pose of the plain, unrhetorical founders of the republic 
themselves. ‘‘To form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to owrselves and our 
posterity, we do ordain and establish this Constitu- 
tion.’’ Whosays we took the only or the wisest course 
to fulfill this high purpose, to discharge with fidelity 
this sacred duty, when we flung down the bars to men 
who knew nothing of liberty, or of justice, or of do- 
mestic tranquillity. 

““To secure the blessings of liberty for ourselves 
and our posterity.’’ .Have we scrupulously remem- 
bered that purpose since we took from our fathers 
this most complicated and delicately balanced govern- 
ment ever set up by the wit of man? It was designed 
specifically for the wants and it taxed in its conduct 
the abilities of a race second at least to none in the 
world, a race trained to free institutions, to the widest 
individual initiative, and to ordered liberty under law 
ever since Runnymede. We invited almost without 
discrimination every immigrant just escaped from 
generations of government by others, and in turn 
every negro just escaped from generations of slavery, 
to the same power with ourselves in guiding that com- 
plicated and delicately balanced machine. We neg- 
lected the safeguards of the republic, held essential by 
the fathers, and threw away one after another almost 
every requirement they had maintained in the thirteen 
colonies or elsewhere, for either intelligence or char- 
acter or thrift among those permitted to have equal 
voice with us in framing our laws, in levying our 
taxes, and in determining our expenditures and our 
general policy. 

**To secure the blessings of liberty for ourselves 
and our posterity.’’ Did we do that, when under such 
guidance we gradually forgot the old order of march, 
followed as faithfully by our fathers as the Israelites 
followed the pillar of cloud by day and the pillar of 
fire by night—the Puritan order of march in which 
every advance was fortified first by the meeting-house 
and then by a schoolhouse, while next and only next 
the garrison, fresh from church and meeting-house, 
went into town meeting ? 


PAST BEYOND RECALL. 


Well, gentlemen, we shall never grind with the 
water that has passed the mill. This free people will 
never take away the welcome we have given to the 
pauper and the illiterate, to the communist and the an- 
archist from abroad whom we have already made at 
home among us; will never withdraw the suffrage 
from the man who now has it, but cannot read his bal- 

Continued on page 182 
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lot; from the man that votes without ever paying 
taxes, or from the man that has been convicted of 
crime, but has been pardoned out just before his term 
expired in order that he may again render us his help 
in securing the blessings of liberty for ourselves and 
our posterity. What is done is beyond recall; and 
with all its faults the achievement is colossal and of 
world-wide beneficence. But if, in the onward rush of 
this magnificent development, no great harm has yet 
resulted—if, indeed, good has come because of or in 
spite of our having so largely lost sight for the time of 
the purpose declared in the Constitution —is it wise to 
continue indefinitely on the changed course ? 

Grant that thus far, as you cast your drag-net over 
all lands and classes and races, and make haste to di- 
vide with them on equal terms the rule in your fathers’ 
house, you have still been able to leaven the lump- 
not wholly, but measurably and beyond expectation. 
Nevertheless, are you sure that as the lump grows 
larger the leaven from your relatively diminishing 
numbers will still hold out. Can the nation deal so 
much better than Wall Street with huge masses of 
undigested securities? Or is the time approaching 
when, instead of continuing, with the amazing success 
of the past, to assimilate these incongruous and heter- 
ogeneous additions to our body politic, we may find 
that they are beginning to assimilate us ? 


SoME THINGS THAT CAN BE DONE. 


Are we then really taking a safe course to preserve 
the blessings of liberty for ourselves and our posterity 
when we hesitate now to sift out of our immigration 
not merely the pauper and anarchist and the poor 
Chinaman, but, with less invidious discrimination, 
more of the notoriously undesirable elements? Or 
when we hesitate to exclude peremptorily from the 
suffrage, national, State, or municipal, any newcomer 
who cannot read the laws before he votes for lawmak- 
ers, and who does not pay taxes himself when he votes 
taxes upon others ? 

Shall we find that safe course by roaming the 
oceans to drag in semi-tropical and revolutionary com- 
munities, to be made States in the American Union, 
equal from the start with ourselves, with sometimes, 
perhaps, a balance of power that may enable them to 
govern us and the land of our fathers? Such ques- 


The World’s 


[N THE children’s ward of the great hospital there 

was no romping or boisterous laughter. A dozen 
little boys and girls, with thick bandages on their 
heads, or with legs in heavy plaster casts, sat in solem- 
nity, playing with toys. They seldom spoke aloud ; 
they were subdued, listless, and without spontaneity 
or enthusiasm ; and their faces were white and serious. 
So hushed were these little ones that they seemed like 
a group of very old persons who sit for hours motion- 
less, with patience and resignation, only waiting, ap- 
parently, for the end to come. That all the joy and 
freedom and buoyancy had been stolen from these chil- 
dren of the hospital, that pain had made them so un- 
childlike, filled one with intense pity. For nothing so 
saddens the heart of men and women as the suffering 
of a little child. The wail of pain of the helpless baby 
is a lamentation, an appeal, and a command all in one. 
And it finds ready response ; for the instinct of protec- 
tion and preservation of the children of the race is a 
noble animal instinct made nobler in the higher devel- 
opment of humanity. 

So probably the finest hospital for children in the 
world, the babies’ ward of the New York Post-gradu- 
ate Hospital, is an interesting place from more than 
one point of view ; and it is still more significant of 
human charity that those who receive the direct ben- 
efit of this, which is considered the most costly and 
best equipped institution on earth for healing the ills 
of children, are the very poorest children of New York 
City. The babies’ ward of the Post-graduate Hospi- 
tal is free. The little ones who are cared for and 
healed there are from the poorest quarters of the city, 
and the ward is supported by some of New York’s 
most wealthy women. 

Some of the methods in this hospital are absolutely 
unique. In the babies’ division are two departments, 
the surgical ward and the medical ward. In the first 
are the children upon whom operations have been or 
are to be performed, and in the other are the children 
whose illness requires no surgery. In the former are 
childreri from two to seven years old, and the inmates 
of the latter are mostly very young infants, some of 
them of premature birth—tiny, emaciated, and un- 
natural looking. 

The first impression which one receives when one 
has passed through doors of stained glass into the 
babies’ ward of the Post graduate Hospital is of its 
light and cheerfulness. The broad windows admit an 
uninterrupted blessing of sunshine, and it falls upon 
the white bedsteads and the white coverings until they 
seem to glow with the reflection of it. In one corner 
is a beautiful tile grate ; at the windows are graceful 
palms and rubber plants and other green-growing 
things in boxes, so that the sunshine and the plants 
suggest a garden. But in the open space in the centre 
of the room are the children, with their quiet ways and 
in their bandages and casts. And from one of the 
little white “‘ cribs ’’ comes a petulant ery or a pathetic, 
long-drawn note, and one realizes that suffering is the 
fruit of the garden. A nurse in her white apron and 
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tions have burst upon us too suddenly out of our recent 
expansion to justify at the outset harsh criticism of 
any rash or ill-considered proposals that may rise to 
the surface in the first froth of public discussion. But 
I venture to predict that the time will come within the 
lives of many who now hear me when the man who 
shall propose the incorporation as a State into this 
government of the United States of America of any 
island of the sea, the Philippines, the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, or Porto Rico, or Cuba, will be hunted from 
political life as a public enemy, whether he be ani- 
mated merely by lingering reminiscences of the fili- 
busters and the slavery propaganda, or whether he 
represent a sugar trust in Wall Street or a sage-brush 
trust in the United States Senate. 
- 

Are we finding that safe course when we hold pub- 
lic meetings, for an immigrant detained and about to 
be deported to protest against the enforcement of the 
law, in his case, since the poor man was merely under 
contract for preaching anarchy, or—to give an explana- 
tion lately made by some of his friends—was merely an 
anarchist under contract to visit trades-unions ; while 
we have not one word of protest against the arrest 
and deportation of a laborer when he is guilty, the 
wretch, of coming under a contract to earn an honest 
living by honest toil? Away with the honest work- 
man, we exclaim ; his stay might help to free white 
labor and to weaken the padlocks on the close shops ; 
but as for the preacher of anarchy, how dare you in 
this free country interfere with his liberty of opinion ? 

Are we taking that safe course to preserve the 
blessings of liberty for ourselves and our posterity if, 
after fighting four years to free negro labor at the 
South, we now, under this new guidance, permit or- 
ganizations unknown to the law to enslave white labor 
in every building and manufacturing centre at the 
North? Are we following that safe course if a work- 
man, however intelligent or industrious or competent 
and deserving, is deprived of the right to earn his liv- 
ing on terms mutually satisfactory to himself and his 
employer? Are we following that safe course if an 
honest laborer can be driven from his employment and 
denied work anywhere at his trade because he obeyed 
the call of the Governor of his State, on the militia of 
the State, to maintain order in the State ? 


Finest Hospital 


By Harry Beardsley 


cap hurries to the bedside to tuck the pillow under the 
baby’s head, or lift it into a new position or replace a 
toy which has fallen; and the crying subsides into 
sobs and soon ceases altogether. For these nurses, so 
deft, so gentle and so skilled, are the personification 
of healing and relief from pain. 

The newest methods in surgery and the care for 
the sick are practiced in this ward. Above all, is the 
enforcement of the strictest rules of cleanliness. Each 
child that is old enough to have teeth is taught to 
brush them. The brushes are kept in the large white 
bath-room, where the floor is tile and the tubs por- 
celain. On each little brush, arranged in a rack, is 
the name of the child who uses it. One is marked 
“* Mattie,’’ another Rose, another ‘‘ Edward.’’ And 
hanging on the row of hooks opposite are the night- 
gowns of the children, each little inmate having its 
own garment on its own particular hook. Each child 
has its own clean white towel, too, on another rack 
in the bath-room. This extreme care prevents the 
communication of any diseases, and is a protection for 
the individuals. 

Another precaution of the same sort is the use of 
folded blankets in the little white cribs, instead of 
mattresses. The blankets are changed frequently, 
and fresh blankets are always provided for the new 
arrival at the ward. A specialty to which Dr. Henry 
D. Chapin, head of the babies’ ward, gives much at- 
tention is the diet kitchen, where the special foods for 
the sick little ones are prepared. It was here that a 
diet was compounded that enabled Dr. Chapin, with 
the aid of an incubator, to save the life and continue 
the growth of a child born at six and a half months, 
making arecord. For even with the incubator, doctors 
consider themselves fortunate to be able to preserve a 
premature infant born at seven months. 

The incubator is an interesting contrivance, a glass- 
inclosed box, large enough to contain the child. The 
air is brought in from the outside through a pipe, 
which has its inlet through the window, furnishing the 
freshest air obtainable for the small baby. The inlet 
pipe leads to a cylinder under the box containing the 
child. In the cylinder the air is heated, and it then 
passes into the chamber where the infant lies and out 
through a ventilating hole at the top. The air which 
the tiny one breathes should be kept at a temperature 
of ninety degrees, and a thermometer just inside the 
case registers the degree of heat or cold. 

A child born prematurely is extremely tender, as 
the skin and nails are the last part of its anatomy to 
be developed. Even the softest cloth would be too 
harsh, and would chafe and inflame the skin of such a 
tender infant, so a suit of the finest cotton was made 
for this young person of six and a half months. After 
they have been graduated from the incubator these pre- 
mature babies are placed in a suspended basket about 
four feet from the floor, above the lower and colder 
strata of air. This basket is called the “‘ birds’ nest,”’’ 
which it at once suggests. 

The most prevalent affliction of these babies who 
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Well, gentlemen, it is impossible to question the 
conclusion of an audience like this, or the faith of an 
audience like this. You have seen no occasion, your 
fathers have seen no occasion, in which in the end, as 
if by an inspiration, the sober second thought of the 
American people did not assert itself. You will not 
doubt that somehow, in some time, these dangers, 
too, will be successfully met. But neither will you 
doubt that if we still refuse to sift our immigration, if 
we still refuse to require from newcomers some intel- 
ligence and some character and thrift before we ask 
them to help us conduct our own government ; if we 
neglect to hinder the plans of politicians for gathering 
in new States in the American Union from the Carib- 
bean Sea, from the Chinese Sea, or from Polynesia ; if 
we refuse to protect individual initiative and fail to 
keep white labor free at home ; if we persist in mak- 
ing this land an asylum for the anarchists and outcasts 
from every other civilized land in the world, the com- 
mon sewer for Christendom ; if we still persist in all 
this, then, to the imperfect vision of the human eye, 
the path of our unexampled progress seems likely some 
day to lead into hopeless entanglements, and end in an 
impasse from which advance is improbable. 

_ 


Yet so the dwellers in the sun whom some fanciful 
astronomers have been lately imagining must be hope- 
less as they see the huge spots which from time to 
time roll over and envelop it, and must conclude, when 
buried in these sinister shadows, that the end of all 
things is approaching. At that moment of deepest 
gloom from our more distant point of view such shad- 
ows become trivial and transient, and out of them all 
shines forth again the resplendent orb of day, effulgent, 
benignant, without a cloud to dim its glory and radiant 
with the hope of the world and the ages. 

Spots may seem to dim the lustre of our Puritan 
prospect now, C@ouds may roll about the national path ; 
but where to us it sometimes appears to narrow into 
pitfalls or impassable morasses, the serene vision of 
the men of the Mayflower, from their cerulean heights, 
may already perceive it broadening again into a high- 
way—the true highway of the God of our fathers, 
along which He led a people He has really chosen, from 
Plymouth thus far, and, if they but hearken, will lead 
them still. 


for Children 


are cared for by the Post-graduate Hospital is tuber- 
culosis, the direct result of the evil air of the tene- 
ments. It seems strange to see a child only a few 
months old suffering with consumption, but one who 
has breathed the putrid air of the unclean, unventi- 
lated closets which are the tenement homes is not as- 
tonished that the lungs of the constant dwellers here 
are overcome, and, under circumstances made so fa- 
vorable by congestion, that contagion spreads. 

The finest child’s hospital in the world has another 
provision which should not be overlooked, for it is a 
boon to mothers. When an infant too young to leave 
its mother’s breast is taken to the hospital the parent 
is permitted to remain with her child without cost. In 
a special ward devoted to mothers and their babies she 
sleeps in a cot alongside the white crib of the child. 
As long as their babies are confined in the hospital the 
mothers live there too. They take their three meals 
together half a dozen of these women, all wearing 
dresses of the same sort—a uniform not unlike that of 
the nurses. And when the children are well enough 
to be taken from their beds the mothers carry them in 
their arms to a beautiful recreation room at the top of 
the building, where there are flowers and dainty cur- 
tains at the windows and comfortable cushioned chairs 
and lounges. For the summer there is a roof-garden 
for recreation, and here are vines and flowers and 
cool shade from the sun’s heat. 

This comfort and solace for the sick is provided 
through the efforts of a committee of New York wo- 
men, of which Miss Ella E. Russell is the chairman. 
On the list of members are such well-known names as 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. James A. Burden, Mrs. 
John R. Drexel, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Mrs. Orme 
Wilson, Mrs. Perry Tiffany, and others. Each of the 
white beds in the babies’ ward is supported by some 
one whom sorrow moved to charity. Each little bed 
is the emblem of a love and a memory that are sacred. 


Lie Awake Nights ? 
A SIMPLE, PLEASANT REMEDY. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE taken just before 
retiring quiets the nerves, nourishes the body, and in- 
duces refreshing sleep. Its benefits are lasting. 


Infants Thrive 


on cow’s milk that is not subject to any change of 
composition. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
is always the same in all climates and at all seasons. 
As a general household milk it is superior and is 
always available. 


2 a 
A WELL-APPOINTED home is scarcely complete with- 


out telephone service. Low rates. Efficient service. 
New York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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THE MILITIA ON GUARD—CO, F, OF THE GALLANT FIFTH MARYLAND REGIMENT, “THAWING OUT” AT ITS QUARTERS BALTIMORES OLDEST LANDMARK, THE MESSIAH CHURCH, NOW 
AFTER HOURS OF FAITHFUL DUTY AT THE RUINS.—Mrs. C. R. Miller. A MERE CHARRED WRECK.—7’, C. Muller. 
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FIREMEN HEROICALLY FIGHTING THE ONWARD-SWEEPING WHERE THE FIRE SHOULD HAVE ENDED-——-FIREMEN AT THE HURST AND KOCH BUILDINGS ONLY 
FLAMES INCH BY INCH. FIFTEEN MINUTES AFTER THE FLAMES BROKE OUT. 
Photographed especially for Leslie's Weekly by Edward Lollmann. Photographed especially for Leslie's Weekly by Edward Dollmann. 
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DRENCHED WIRES AND POLES BREAKING DOWN UNDER THEIR HEAVY COATING OF ICE. 


RUINS CF THE HISTORIC MARYLAND INSTITUTE, IN WHICH FILLMORE WAS 
J. E. Henry. 


NOMINATED FOR PRESIDENT IN 1856.—Mrs. C. ht. Miller. 


THE MONUMENTAL CITY’S MOST APPALLING CALAMITY. 
STRIKING ASPECTS OF THE CONFLAGRATION WHICH THREATENED TO DESTROY ALL BALTIMORE. 
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MoRE EN- 
DURANCE AU- 
TOMOBILE 
RUNS. Just 
what automo- 
bilists propose 
to show by an 
endurance run 
to St. Louis 
during the 
fair, beyond 
the purely 
spectacular, 
has not been announced yet. After the 
last hard and laborious run to Pittsburg 
there was a strong sentiment among 
many members of the Manufacturers’ 
Association in favor of abandoning all 
runs of that kind. From the manufac- 
turers’ point of view it is considered 
that the tests that have already been 
made, and especially the unusually severe one last fall, 
show conclusively that American-made machines are 
fully able to do what is claimed for them, and that no 
further object-lessons on this question are needed. This 
is universally recognized, but at the recent automobile 
show in this city, when the subject was discussed by 
the directors of the association, the impression was 
strongly in favor of holding the 
endurance run this season. 
Were there no world’s fair at 
St. Louis, it is possible that a 
different view might be taken ; 
but as St. Louis will be the 
Mecca for thousands of sight- 
seers in America, to say nothing 
of foreign visitors, many mem- 
bers of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation believe that a big au- 
tomobile run will attract wide 
attention, besides being of gen- 
eral interest and adding a novel 
feature to the exposition. Plans 
are already being made for a 
series of races in St. Louis, 
whether any automobile runs 
are held or not ; butif the clubs 
consent to affiliate with the pro- 
moters of the endurance run 
the big races will probably be 
arranged so as to be held im- 
mediately after the automobile 
tourists arrive. The run from 
New York to St. Louis would be 
somewhat over 1,200 miles, an 
excellent test for an endurance 
contest. In connection with this 
long run there is a probability 
that a transcontinental trip will 
be made early in June, the ma- 
chines starting from San Fran- 
cisco and running day and night 
until this city is reached. Such 
a contest would no doubt interest the general public. 

7. 

NEEDED REFORM-ON THE TROTTING TuRF.—After 
thirty years’ existence in name only, the Grand Circuit 
of trotting tracks will be regularly organized and in- 
corporated, thus effecting reforms that have been long 
demanded in harness racing. The scheme has been 
discussed for a long time, but it was only at the meet- 
ing of the board of stewards of the Grand Circuit at 





JOHN JOYCE, 


The ten-mile champion of the 
Pastime Athletic Club, 
of New York. 
Burchell. 
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to appropriate 
$24,000,000 
for good roads, 
which will be 








AIKEN (AT RIGHT), CAPTAIN OF COLUMBIA VARSITY HOCKEY TEAM, FACING OFF WITH A 


"VARSITY CANDIDATE, ON THE SOUTH FIELD RINK.—ar/e. 


Cleveland some weeks ago that the first steps were 
taken for a permanent organization. Then D. J. 
Campau, of Detroit, president of the board of stew- 
ards, appointed a committee to formulate plans, and 
this committee met a short time ago in New York. 
All the members were present, including C. M. Jewett, 
secretary of the Readville (Mass.) track ; C. A. Me- 
Cully, secretary of the Brighton Beach meeting ; A. 
H. Moon, secretary of the Narragansett Park, 
Providence, R. I.; H. K. Devereux, representing 
the Cleveland association, and H. K. Shepard, 
secretary of the Columbus (Ohio) Driving Club. D. 
J. Campau was unanimously elected chairman. 
Without any opposition, the name decided upon was 
the Grand Circuit. There will be five incorpo 
rate members, all presidents of their respective as- 
sociations, and it is understood that the committee 
selected men attached to the five senior tracks of the 
circuit — Detroit, Columbus, Cleveland, Readville, and 
Providence. The cost of obtaining a franchise in the 
Grand Circuit was placed at $1,000, which will include 
dues for the first year. After that period the dues 
will be $250 a year. Any reputable person will be ad- 
mitted to membership, but severe restrictions have 
been placed around those ambitious to be elected on 
the board of stewards. This board will be given ab- 
solute authority to arrange dates for meetings, pass- 
ing on the eligibility of members, etc., and any 
association refusing to accept the dates allotted to 
it will forfeit its franchise. Under the present order 
of things the Grand Circuit selects dates, and the as- 
sociations can do almost as they please about accepting 
them. The new organization will invite other tracks 
outside of its jurisdiction to join, and these will be 
known as associate members. 
a 

To REVIVE CYCLING, Colonel Albert A. Pope, the 
veteran bicycle manufacturer and good-roads advocate, 
will undertake the herculean task of arousing public 
interest in cycling and of reviving the moribund League 
of American Wheelmen. The plan of campaign con- 
templates a bureau of publicity, from which will issue 
a mass of cycling literature, and a return to the lavish 
advertising of the ‘“‘ cycling boom ’’ years, while the 
league will be aided in the publication of an official or- 
gan, if its officers desire. ‘* It will cost a lot of money,’’ 
said Colonel Pope recently, “‘ but I expect to get it all 
back. When I went into the good-roads movement I 
subscribed $20,000 a year for five years just as a mat- 
ter of philanthropy, but it proved a good business in- 
vestment. And now we have a bill before Congress 





passed. It 
may not go 
through this 
year on ac- 
count of this 
being a presi- 
dential year, 
but it is cer- 
tain of pas- 
sage next year. And good roads mean 
incre2sed opportunities for an interest in 
bicycling. With good roads no one will 
walk who can ride, and though only the 
rich or comparatively well-to-do can 
afford automobiles, a bicycle is within 
the reach of every man, no matter how 
small his means.’’ There is much more 
reason for enthusiasm in cycling as a sport now: than 
ever before. Not only have we better-paved streets 
and roads, but in place of the old clumsy, high-priced, 
and heavy high wheels we have a light, chainless ma- 
chine at a much lower price, with two speeds and a 
coaster-brake, on which one can coast down hill at 
forty miles an hour more safely than at ten miles an 
hour on the _ old machines. 
When people realize how near- 
ly perfect the modern bicycle 
is, there will be a great increase 
in its popularity. 
7 




























Wuat Is NEEDED IN AMER- 
ICAN TENNIS.—The annual 
’ meeting of the United States 
National Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion gave ample proof that the 
sport is gaining headway rap- 
idly. The association now num- 
bers in its membership seventy- 
seven clubs and eleven asso- 
ciations, a total of eighty-eight 
organizations—more than ever 
before. New clubs are con- 
stantly seeking admission to 
the governing tennis body, and 
the revenue from dues and 
other sources has accumulated 
to a larger sum than the treas- 
ury has had to its credit at any 
time since the organization was 
effected twenty-four years ago. 
That the drift is toward the 
engaging of an official to act 
in the same capacity toward 
the American Association as 
F. L. O'CONNELL, does B. C. Eveleigh to the Eng- 
Captain of the Columbia Uni-  ]ish Lawn Tennis Association was 
versity basket-ball team 
intercollegiate cham- clearly brought out at the an- 
pions).— Lari. nual meeting. It would seem, 
however, that the American 
players are more jealous of keeping the sport on what 
they regard as a strictly amateur basis, and they voted 
against the arrangement of having not only an official 
handicapper, but also an official to make the rankings 
at the end of the season. The fact remains that there 
are many in the tennis association who believe that in 
this country the professional handicapper and deter- 
miner of rankings must be made a paid official, and 
therefore it follows that he must be a professional. 











MEMBERS OF THE BURLINGAME COUNTRY CLUB, OF SAN MATEO, CAL., WITH THEIR HOUNDS, ASSEMBLED FOR A FOX-HUNT. 
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(SPECIAL WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY PRIZE-WINNER.) 


























DECORATING THE PORTRAIT OF THE FATHER 








OF HIS COUNTRY.—L. E Offutt, Tennessee. 





MARTHA WASHINGTON READING A PLEASANT 
LETTER FROM THE GENERAL. 
Mrs. W, Frank Henry, Pennsylvania. 


BURIAL-PLACE OF 2,260 CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS 
AT CAMP CHASE, NEAR COLUMBUS, O@IO. 
Mrs, Charles R. Miller, Maryland. 




















































{ AT VALLEY FORGE—ANCIENT CHERRY-TREE IN ARK., SMASHED TO PIECES IN A TERRIBLY SEVERE REAR- 
| FRONT OF HOUSE. ee on END COLLISION—PASSENGERS MIRACULOUSLY ESCAPED 
UV. C. Wanner, Pennsylvania —— > A) WITHOUT FATAL INJURIES —W’. 2. Hurley, Arkansas 








CARAVAN OF LADEN CAMELS ABOUT TO BE FERRIED ACROSS THE SUEZ CANAL. BUCKET BRIGADE WATERING THE ENGINE OF A TRAIN ON THE CANTON-SAMSHUI RAILWAY 
Rev. H. T. Crane, Ohio. IN CHINA, BUILT BY AMERICANS —J. H. Green, China 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—TENNESSEE WINS. 
CAMERA ARTISTS’ GALLERY REOPENED WITH A PICTORIAL DISPLAY OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST. 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 189.) 
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4 H. R. WINTHROP, -lsst. Secretary. M. MURRAY, Cashier. W. 8. BREMNER, alsst. Treasurer. ‘ 
3 S. C. BOLLING, Superintendent cf Agenctes. z ; 
: EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., Consulting Medical Director, W. R. BROSS, M. D. and ARTHUR PELL, M. D., Medical Directors. i 
t DIRECTORS. { 4 
¢ J. W. ALEXANDER, JAMES H. HYDE, q ; 
q LOUIS FITZGERALD, JOHN A. STEWART, LEVI P. MORTON, JACOB H. SCHIFF, E. H. HARRIMAN, + 4 
) CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, A. J. CASSATT, WM. A. TOWER, JAMES J. HILL, ALFRED G. VANDERBIL’, > § % 
2 WM. A. WHEELOCK, ROBT. T. LINCOLN, D. O. MILLS, CHAS. S. SMITH, T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 4 : 
( H. C. DEMING, J. J. ASTOR, GEO. J. GOULD, IIENRY C. FRICK, AUGUST BELMONT, 1 : 
q CORNELIUS N. BLISS, GAGE E. TARBELL, GEO. T. WILSON, WM. ALEXANDER, Sir WM. C. VAN HORNE, : 
1 7 GEO. H. SQUIRE, MARVIN HUGHITT, T.D&WITTCUYEER, JOHN J. McCOOK, THOMAS T. ECKERT, : 
THOMAS D. JORDAN, WM. H. McINTYRE, E. W. LAMBERT, H. C. HAARSTICK, C. LEDYARD BLAIR, & 
; Cc. B. ALEXANDER, M.HARTLEY DODGE, H. M. ALEXANDER, DAVID H. MOFFAT, WM. H. BALDWIN, Jr., 4 | 
$ V. P. SNYDER, BRAYTON IVES, J. F. pp NAVARRO, SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, * JAMES B. FORGAN, d 
‘ SAMUEL M. INMAN, BRADISH JOHNSON, M. E. INGALLS, JOHN SLOANE, JOSEPH T. LOW. 1 


N. B.—FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS SEE DETAILED STATEMENT. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


{NOTICE.— 
information of the regular readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. Nocharge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 





FINANCIAL AND 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Now Ready for Distribution; 
1904 Edition, Pocket Size. 


Statistical Tables. 


Bonds Paying 4% to 5% 
Fully Described in 
Carefully Selected List of 


INSURANCE. 





Investment Securities 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 


William & Pine Sts., New York 


ALFRED M. LAMAR 


Member Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. 
60 BROADWAY, NEW = atl 





OUR POCKET INVESTMENT GUIDE shows 
capital, mileage, funded debt, fixed charges, expenses, 
range of prices, etc., of both the stocks and bonds of 
Steam and Electric Railways and Industrials; also 


weekly bank statements, money rates, gold movement 
since 1881, production of wheat, corn, oats, and other 
valuable statistics. 

This book should be in the hands of every 
person interested in the market. Write for a 
copy, addressing Statistical De *partme nt. 





JACOB BERRY 


Jacob Berry & Co, 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Cotton 


Consolidated Stock Exchange 
Members< New York Produce Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


42 Broadway, NEW. YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 


ISSUE UPON REQUEST 
A “GLIMPSE AT WALL STREET AND 
ITS MARKETS” 


MONEY IN IT 


UY STOCK that is good, and you will make money. 
Our copper mine has paid large dividends every 
month for three years. Send for prospectus and see 
for yourself that we have the best stock ever offered 
to the public. 


BUTTE COPPER MINING 
AND SMELTING COMPANY 
BUTTE, MONTANA 


FREE. 


THE MINING HERALD. 


Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news 
from all the mining districts, and containing latest and 
most reliable information on the mining and oil industries 
= ipal companies, dividends, ete, Every investor should 
wave it. We will send it free for six months —_— request, 








A. L. WISNER & CO., 82 Broadway, New Yo 





OU WORK 


year after year for a moderate 
income without getting ahead or 
making provisign for your old age. 






You Can 


DOUBLE YOUR SALARY 


now with an investment of only 
$5.00 per month. A_ larger 
monthly will give you 


A Life Income 


A company with 


saving 











assets of over 


Half a Million Dollars 


brings it within your reach. 

We have the best proposition offered 
the investment world to-day and invite 
legitimate investigation. No Scheme, 
but an honorable business enterprise 
which will do all we claim. One great 
commercial agency says of us: ‘The 
Company is engaged in a safe and legiti- 
mate venture, well located and entitled 
to « onfidence.” 

Write to us and learn full details. 


Tehuantepec Mutual Planters’ Co., 


Dept. B, 506-7 Fort Dearborn Bldg., Chicago. 


H. L. BENNET 


—This department is intended for the | 


tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
| nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred list, entitting them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, and, in emergencies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph. Address “ Jasper,”’ LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 
|F ANY doubt remained regarding the 
termination of the business boom it 
has disappeared in the face of the facts. 
| What are these facts? A January rec- 
ord of failures, with heavier liabilities 
than in any month, with one exception, 
since May, 1900 ; conceded slackness in 
trade, a diminution in exports, and an ap- 
proaching deficit in the Federal treasury, 
which may have a very important bear- 
ing on the Wall Street situation, before 





| 
| 
| standing, like the Pennsylvania and Mis- 


many months have passed. Railroad 
|earnings for January show heavy de- 
| creases, and railroads of the highest 


souri Pacific, are in the market for loans | 


at 5 per cent. interest. 
The public are beginning to wonder 
why some of the most prosperous of our 


| railroads, which have been claiming to 


earn from 8 to 10 per cent. on their capi- 
tal, are such urgent borrowers of large 
amounts. They have borrowed to the 
limit abroad, and in a tight money mar- 
ket at home must pay the banker’s price. 
The outbreak of war in the East and the 
Baltimore fire both mean an additional 
drain on the resources of our banks, and 
it is not impossible, if the war continues 
for any length of time, that it will mean 
exports of gold, perhaps to a considerable 
amount. Talk of a bull movement in the 
stock market, with money in such gen- 
eral demand, is preposterous. 


Recurring to the heavy borrowings of | 


the railroads, and to the various excuses 


| made for the same, I cannot understand 


| insiders who bought them, and what the | 


| Pittsburg and Lake Erie. 
purchases were made at high prices, and | 


why stockholders do not unite in a demand 
for an independent examination of these 
properties, and ascertain precisely why, 
in the face of heavy earnings and a con- 
stantly increasing surplus, they are in 
need of so much money. The reason is 
not hard to understand, if one has 
watched the management of some of our 
greatest railways during the past few 
years. Take the Lake Shore, for instance! 
In the past four years ithas gathered inan 
enormous amount of shares in eight dif- 
ferent railroads, including the Reading, 
the Lehigh Valley, the Big Four, and the 
Many of these 


it would be interesting to know precisely 
what was paid for these shares by the 


Lake Shore paid to the purchasers. 


The era of wild speculation is over for | 


the rest of this year. We are rapidly 
drifting toward the spring-time, when, 
ordinarily, stocks become more active; 


'and if the outlook for the crops is re- 


garded as favorable, stocks usually grow | 


stronger. But in the face of diminished 
earnings and increasing obligations and 
expenses, and with money in demand at 
higher rates of interest, stocks ought not 
to sell on better than a 44-per cent. 
basis, and most of them on a 5-per cent. 
basis. The talk during the boom period 
of a 3-per cent. basis was ridiculous, and, 
as I said at the time, there will always 
be enough stocks and bonds to go around, 
and if there is any shortage, there are 
those in authority who are ready to turn 
out enough new ones to satisfy every 
possible demand. 


“C. L. P.,”’ Cleveland: 1. For a long pull it looks 
like a fairly good speculative purchase. 2. Most of 
the cheap industrials that have already had a severe 
decline are fair speculative purchases for a turn at 
prevailing figures, especially those that have suf- 
fered very heavy declines, like U. S. Realty, which 
sold a year ago as high as 28 and as lowas 4; Ameri- 
can Ice, which sold from 12 to 4; U. S. Leather, 
which sold from 15 to6, and American Woolen, which 
sold from 14 to 7. 

3... Seneca Falls: 1. Erie first preferred does 
not look dear around 60, in view of its semi-annual 
dividends of 2 per cent. It sold last year as high as 
74 and as low as 62. Readingof course has a better 
coal trade. I have heard the rumor that the Erie 
would be the Eastern outlet of the Northern Securi- 
ties’ roads, and there is something in the talk that if 
the merger case is decided adversely to railroad in- 
terests the Erie may step inand makean important 
connection with the properties involved. 2. It looks 
so. Cannot lose much, anyhow. 3. The soft-coal 
strike would not do very much for the hard-coal 

| roads. The difference in price is too great. 

| _ “Son,” Niagara Falls, N. Y.: 1. It is too early to 

| foreshadow the result of the meeting of the ice 
company. In view of the tremendous decline in 

| the stock during the past year or so, and the pres- 
ent improved financial condition of the company, 
large interests are more liable to add to than to 
diminish their holdings. 2. A presidential year is 
not usually favorable to a rising market. A pro- 
longed war abroad may create such a demand for 
our wheat and corn as to materially advance their 

| prices and do for the farmer of the West what the 
rise in cotton has done for the farmer of the South. 

Such spasmodic movements are not as helpful as 

those that come through the ordinary laws of trade. 

“*S.,”" Indianapolis, Ind.: Preferred for three 
months. If the stockholders of the American IceCom- 
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Invest $10 a Month 


where the money will work for you 24 hours every day, where it will be 
absolutely safe, and where it will pay you at least 1312 per cent. annually 





I own some shares of stock in an old established 
money making enterprise. 
nd I want to sell you one or two shares of this stock 
for 50% less than it is really worth. 
You. can pay cash for it or you can buy it on the easy 
payment plan of $10 down and $10 a month if you prefer, 
I do not care to sell you more than a few shares, asl 
have but a limited number and I want to distribute them 
in a way that will bring me as many new customers as 


’ pany are sufficiently interested in the futureof that | 


possible for my investment department. 
MY MOTIVE 


is worth is porary é a selfish one. 
I want to adc 
investors. 


And you will send your triends to me. 





paper advertising. 


advertisement for me. 


ment department. 
Now I have nearly 700. 
In another year I want two or three times 700. 
And that is the reason I want you. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


what I offer you is just what I say it is. 


You will find out that I will look 
consistent with safety. 

I am a young man. 

I expect to be in active business for the next 2 


this stock, I couldn’t afford to do it. 
soon ruin my business. 


I certai n 
] can’t aiord to take even a chance. 


through any misrepresentation ? 


offer it to you. : f 
I have put my money into this stock, 
My sister owns some of the shares. 





as advertised in Leslie's Weekly 
Do it now. 





And your friends will in turn send ¢he/r friends. 
A dozen well pleased clients send me more business 
than hundreds of dollars’ worth of magazine and news- 


My motive in offering you this stock for less than it 
your name to my list of well pleased 


I know that if you own a share or two of this stock 
you will be so pleased with the investment that the next 
time you have money to invest you will come to me. 


If you buy a few shares of this stock it will be a safe 
profitable investment for you and the best kind of an 


One year ago I had less than 100 clients in my invest 


If you buy a little of this stock, we will get acquainted. 
And when we get acquainted you will find out that 


You will find out that can safely invest your savings through me. 
after your money just as carefully as I look after my own. 
You will find out that if you invest your money through me it will earn the largest possible profit 


5 years. 
And even if I wanted to sell you something worthless ; even if | wanted to misrepresent the value of 


You know as well as I, that if the investments I offer do not turn out just as I represented, it would 
y cannot afford to have my business ruined. 


Just the Real Estate Department of my business is worth $1,000,000, 
At least it pays me good interest on that amount, 
It took hard work, energy, enthusiasm aud square dealing to build it up to its present size. 

Do you suppose I would risk even injuring it by even ¢ry/ng to sell you a single share of stock 


were not sure it would be one of the best investments you could make, I could not afford to 


‘Two other relatives of mine have invested several thous and dollars in it. 

Isn’t this irrefutable proof of my faith in this enterprise ? 

Isn’t it proof that it will pay you to get in touch with my investment department ? 
Will you let me send you full, interesting and convincing particulars ? 
Let me show you where your idle dollars will safely earn at least 13449 
Write me to-day (a postal card will do) saying simply 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 429 North American Building, Philadelphia 





per annum, 
‘*Send information about 13%% investment 

















DIVIDEND 
CALENDAR 
| SENT on REQUEST 


Call or write 
for a copy 


Mallell & Wyckol 


(the Stock Brokers) 


of 


TEN WALL STREET 














property to stand together at the annual meeting, 
| they will control the management. The self-consti- 
tuted Wall Street committee, I am told, is sending 
out another misleading circular, but stockholders 
| ghould not fail to bear in mind that Mr. Greenough 
has a contested claim for a quarter of a million dol- 





You can sell Leaming ‘Antl- Steam 
AGENTS Eye Glass Cleaner to every user of 

Glasses. Prevents glasses steam- 

ing. Sample locents, F.C. Leam- 
ing, 77 Trust Company Bullding, Newton, N. J. 


“STORY OF GOLD” 
By world famous author. 
This beautiful, fascinat- 
ing and highly interesting 
book mailed free. 

EMERSON & CO., 


171 La Salle St.,Chicago 35 Nase#eau St., New Seok 


German-American Genealogical Researches. 
First-class German Genealogist offers himself for Genea- 
logical Researches for American Families of German 
origin. Small commissions respectfully declined. Corre- 
spondence: English, French or German. References 
and Terms on Application, Stephan Kekale von Stradonits, 
LL.D, Ph. D., 16 Marlenstrasse, Gross-Lichterfelde (Germany). 
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lars against the company. What would be thoughtof 
any other stockholder, having a claim of such magni- 
tude, who should ask that the control of the com- 
pany be put into his hands? The stockholders’ com- 
mittee, composed of Messrs. Sleicher, ¢ Goodrich, and 
Nickerson, has asked for proxies from those who be- 
lieve in a business, and not a Wall Street, manage- 
ment of the concern, and I understand that this 
committee is receiving the bulk of the proxies not 
controlled by Wall Street interests and by the crowd 
which formerly dominated the company and brought 
it to the*°verge of ruin. 
cvatinued on page 158 
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No Better Turkish Cigarette can be made 


CORK TIPS 
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This half-tone 
reproduction of 

* Winter Winds” 

only partially conveys 
the beauty and design of 
the lithoyvraphed plaques. 


The Anheuser-Bu 


With Calendar P 


A’ GREAT expense, Anheuser-Busch 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


The four 

Season Plaques 

(containing no ad- 

vertising) and the Calen- 

dar Plaque make beautiful 
and artistic decorations. 


sch Art Plaques 


laque for 1904 


3rewing Ass’n has secured from the brush of the 


celebrated color artist, A. Von Beust, a series of magnificent oil paintings, represent- 


ng the artist’s conception of the four seasons. 
as to 


‘These are reproduced with splendid fidelity 
detail and coloring, in the form of four 


plaques, es Breezes,"’ ** Summer Flowers,” 


** Autuma Riches 


“Winter Winds,” and an ad- 


ditional plaque containing the twelve monthly 
calendars for 1904. ‘he five ome oe each 12 


inches in diameter, lithograp 


style 
china 


ved in the highe: st 
of art, fourteen printings on finest ivory 
finished cardboard with relief embossing, 


giving the effect of hammered me etal rims. 


The 


receipt 0 


five ple uques will be mailed to any address on 
, 2he, or the tops of twelve metal caps 


from Malt Nutrine bottles sent to Malt-Nutrine 


Department, 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Associa 


tion, St. Louls, t J.8.A. 


Malt-Nubine 


A food in liquid form easily 
aw AP by the weakest 
stomach. Invaluable to nurs 


ing mothers and feeble children, vives appetite, 
health and vigor to the weak and ailing. Sold by 
druggists and grocers. 

















[N the recent record trials at Daytona, Florida, 
the Packard Voiture Légére, “GRAY 
WOLF,” broke all American records by running 
a mile in 46 2-5 seconds, and a kilometer in 29 2-5 
seconds. 
These are also WORLD’S RECORDS on 
cars of its class. 


Oar MODEL “L,"" 1901, Four-Cylinder PACKARD 
has actual 22 horse-power, with only 85 Ibs. loaded 
weight to each horse-power.; speed range of 4 to 40 
miles per hour, without changing gear or removing 
hands from steering wheel ; mechanically operated in- 
let and exhaust valves ; tramsmbston ) supported upon 
ball-bearings throughout. #&8,00¢ 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO..,- 
Dept. F, Detroit, Mich. 
Other models ranging Member Association of 


in price from *1,500 to Licensed Automobile Mfgrs. 
$10.0 


Send for ll. 
lustrated de- 
seriptive lit. 
erature and 
name of near- 


j ent agent. 


















t N.Y. Agents: 
PACKARD 
roTok CAR 

CO., of N. Y., 
B17 W. 59th 
St., New York 
City. 




























SUN INCANDES- 
CENT GASOLINE LAMP 


Bricht as the aun, cheap asair. More 
and better lisht than electricity, gas, 
kerosene, or coal vil. Kestful tote eyes 
when reading, sewing, matching colors by 
night. Nodirt, grense, smoke. 
Makes its own gas 
Conforms to insurance underwriters 
rules, Branch supply depots iu all 
larger cities. Get ourcatalog. 










Agents write. 
Sun Vapor Light Co, 
BOX 709 


CANTON, O. 
(Licensee of the 
ground patcots 
for Vapor 
Lamps) 


w" INEN co. one NY. 


Ga UN cout ART UFFS 
Y 
SS AtLPREET | 


| a market on a 5-point margin. 


Jasper’ s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 187. 


“N.C. B.,”” New York: Preferred for one year. 

“S..”" Penn Yan, IIL: It isnot dealt in on the Stock 
Exchange and I am unable to obtain a report. 
Understand it is a small corporation. 

“N.,” Baltimore: 1. The statement of the Amer- 
ican Linseed Oil Co. is not sufficiently complete to 
justify a conclusion regarding the profits. 2. Accord- 
ing to the balance-sheet of last August the funded 
indebtedness was $315,000 and the floating $5,210,000. 
3. I see no future for Manhattan Transit except a 
purely speculative! one. 

* Atlas,’’ Waterbury, ‘Conn.: Your Erie first pre- 
ferred, Ill. Central, U. P. common, and Ice preferred 
ought all to bring you out even eventually, but I 
doubt if it is safe to hold even good securities in such 
Better carry a lighter 
load. The effect of the Baltimore fire, so far as 
liquidation by the i insurance companies is concerned, 
can hardly be very or, 

‘J. R.,” Ottawa: 1. Its fluctuations are like those 
of all other + coolly “The outcome of the annual 
meeting is being watched with great interest. 2. 
There is no particular demand in this market for 
securities excepting for a quick turn. Little ab- 
sorption for investment purposes. I think well of 
Soo. 3. Either the Steel 5 per cent. bonds are too 
low around 70, or Steel preferred is too high around 
* 


“T.,”” New Jersey: 1. Royal Baking Powder pre- 
ferred is a fair industrial investment, but it is a 
business in which any one can engage and in which 
advertising alone is creating an apparent monopoly. 
For a permanent investment I do not recommend it. 
It is no better than Amer. Chicle preferred, Leather 
preferred, and not as promising as Continental 
Tobacco preferred. 2. It seems to be absorbed on 
every dec line, and largely by inside interests. 

*T.,” Franklin, N. C.: Thank you for your kind 
seat You can ‘do quite as well at home as in New 
York, provided you keep in thorough touch not only 
with stock-market quotations, but with the trend 
of the times as it affects commercial and financial in- 
terests. Any member of the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
will do business for you, and there is only one rate of 
commission. With your limited means I hardly advise 
you to embark on the sea of speculation. The shores 
are strewn with countless wrecks. 

“Van H.,’”’ New York: 1. Southern Pacific and 
Union Pac ific act sympathetically in the stock mar- 
ket. The latter has the greater merit from the in- 
vestment standpoint and the former from the specu- 
lative, but I would not be in a hurry to purchase. 2. 
No divider J on Rubber Goods common ought to be 
declared and none will be, unless for speculative 
purposes. 3. It is idle to speculate at this time 
about the result of the war in the far East. It is 
more likely to spread and to affect the peace of Eu- 
rope than to end suddenly by avictory on either side. 
4. I do not advise on cotton. 

*X. Y. Z.,”’ Louisville: The period of depression 
on which we have now concededly entered must, by 
all the laws governing economic movements, 
quite severe, because it follows an unprecedented 
and altogether unjustified rise in values. The slow 
liquidation we have had, while it has not culminated 


| thus far in a tremendous panic, must continue, if it 


does not thus culminate, until prices have been re- 
stored not only to the normal level but to an ab- 
normally low level, for all precedents justify the 
belief that the higher the wave of speculation the 
lower the tide when the ebb sets in. 

**Banker,”’ Martin’s Ferry: Preferred for six 
months. 1. In the present temper of the market 


extinguishers for all kinds 
of buildings. Our “ Chemieal 
Aw aratus ”* extinguishes 6,000 
cubic feet of flame instantly 


without water damage. Send 
for circular. STROPOLITAN FIRE EXTIN- 
GUISHER co. Sise Broadway, New York. 





| 


| heavily on the short side. 


would be careful not to become involved too 
2. I have no doubt that 
a heavy short interest in Steel preferred has been in 
part responsible for its strength at times. 3. Amer. 
Car Foundry common can hardly be ex pected to con- 
tinue its dividends unless the business outlook 
greatly improves. Suspension of dividends would 
make it worth no more than Ice common and stocks 
of that class. 4. No; I believe the new management 
will endeavor to improve conditions so as to enable 
it to unload its heavy holdings of stock. 5. Yes. 
Continued bn page 159 
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Business Chances Abroad. 


N HIS report on the trade and com- 
merce of the consular district of Na- 
gasaki, Japan, for the year past, Consul 
C. B. Harris, suggesting a way to in- 
crease American trade, says: ‘“‘It is 
greatly to be desired that additional fa- 
cilities be secured to increase the sale of 
American products in this empire. There 
seems to be now no better or more con- 
venient way to reach that end than for 
the American cable system, lately landed 
in the Philippines, to extend its line to 
Japan. It is believed that on the inau- 
guration of direct cable connection with 
the United States our trade in this em- 
pire will very materially increase.’’ In 
the same report, speaking of the Mitsu 
Bishi Dockyard, Engine, and Ship-build- 
ing Works, Consul Harris says that the 


| company’s orders have been and are now, 


even for American goods, almost wholly 
placed with Great Britain. There exists 
no good reason why their purchases 


| Should not be made to quite an extent in 


the United States, provided direct solici- 


tations be made by our manufacturers. 








| 


HE MEXICO province of Durango is 
comparatively near and accessible to 
the American market, and not a few op- 
portunities for profitable trade offer 
themselves there. Heavy trucking wag- 
ons and two-wheeled carts might be sold 
in Durango in large numbers, displacing 
the crude and clumsy native vehicles in 
use, if the advantages of the American 
make were once demonstrated. Fifty 
per cent. or more of the crockery, glass- 
ware, etc., sold is imported from Eu- 
rope; it is sold at high prices, and it 
would seem ‘as if our manufacturers, 
with little effort, could secure the trade. 
The trade in American shoes is steadily 
increasing. Even the poorer classes as- 
pire to have shoes from the United 
States, as they are far superior to the 
ordinary product of the Mexican shoe- 
maker, which does not keep its shape 
and, being crudely sewed to the sole, 
with no protecting last, wears out in a 
month or so of heavy use. American 
shoes sell at exorbitant prices in Du- 
rango, considering the moderate tariff 
and comparatively low cost of transpor- 
tation. 
a 
HINA isa land of immense rivers and 
other waterways, and there is no 
country in the world where boats are 
used so generally for all imaginable pur- 
poses. A large proportion of the Chinese 
people practically live on the water all 
the time. In the single port of New- 
chwang 2,000 junks were registered last 
year. All this makes a large demand 
for sail-cloth, roping, 
sories for small boats. The sea-going 
junks use great quantities of rope, es- 
pecially of large sizes, instead of an- 
chor chains. The fact that considerable 
quantities of American rope are being 
ordered for Manchuria—some for Chinese 
junks—indicates the possibilities of a 
trade in this line. If sales can be es- 
tablished throughout North China they 
may grow to wonderful proportions. If, 
in addition, it would be possible to get a 
part of the rope trade of southern and 
central China, the volume would be suf- 
ficient to keep several large plants in 
operation. Our consul at Newchwang, 
Mr. Henry B. Miller, says that if samples 
and prices are sent to him he will gladly 
give the matter attention and endeavor 
to introduce the goods. 


Jst BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


In many cases of Asthma Piso’s Cure for Consumption 
gives relief that is almost equal to a cure. 


A Love That Fails. 


** All the world loves a lover.’ 

‘You wouldn’t think so if you ever 
tried to get trusted for an engagement 
ring.’’ 

AN infant forty years ago. To-day a mighty gaint. 


Cook’s Imperial’ Extra Dry Champagne. America’s 
favorite. 


Tue tone of the Sohmer Piano is particularly Gute 
guished on account of its volume and purity, its richness 
and singing quality, and its sympathetic charé acte r 
throughout the entire scale. 


and other acces- | 

















| Write Bekins Household Shipping 


ORDER SOME 


‘Club Cocktails’ 


SENT HOME TODAY. 


You will then have on 
your own sideboard a 
better cocktail than can 
be served over any bar in 
the world. A cocktail is 


a blend of different liqe 
uors, and all blends im. 
prove with age. 


The “ Club Cocktails” 


are made of the best of 
liquors ; made by actual 
weight and measure. 
ment. No guesswork 
about them. 

Ask your husband at 
dinner which he prefers 
—a Manhattan, Martini, 
Whiskey, Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin, Vermouth or 
York. 

For Sale by all Fancy Grocers 


and Dealers generally, or 
write to 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., 


29 Broadway, N.Y. 
and Hartford, Conn. 





"epareds Bottled bY 
eek litte) 


ARTE OR 














Children ] 


with scalp or skin, or 
children that are constantly scratching, 
should be washed with hot water and 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

It is a fine toilet soap, and is a specific 
for skin diseases. 

Used daily it prevents disease. 


Take only 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


ake at all drug stores, or mailed for 0c. by THE 
(HALES ’ CRITTENTON co, 115 Fulton St., New York. 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, 50 cts. 





diseases of 

















WILL MAKE HAIR GROW! 


Evans Vacuum Cap 
This appliance will mas- 
sage the scalp and force a 
free and healthful circula- 
tion. It will sup hair from 
falling out and restore a 
normal! growth where live 
follicles exist. The cap is 
used ten minutes twice a 
day and the effects are 
pleasant from the ety Ue be- 
@aning. Sold on 30 day 

trial. Call on or address 
Evans Vacuum Cap Co. 


8t. Louis Office, Fullerton 
Blidg.; New } ork Office, 
1800 brow. way. 

Note: To those who find it convenien to call at our 
offices we will give a sufficient number of demonstrations 
tree, to satisfy them as to the merit oO! this appliance, 


ORMS IN HORSES CAN BE CURED. 


Medicine and directions mailed 25c. 
USED IN THE CAVALRY SERVICE, U. S. A. 
DR. E. W. MASTEN, ALBANY, N.Y. 


Tnky EN'S fatcum 





















A A Positive Relief =) — 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 
lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 












Get Mennen’s (the original). 
\ Sample free. 











louse od 
Reduced Roles CE ee 


California, Washington and Oregon. 





Co., YT 1-4 Washington Street, Chicago. 





ADDRESS 


SToip3c° 


©Xington KY 











A Favorite Cough Remedy. For 
Colds, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 


Ahh Macrm thos 


Avoid 
/mitations. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 188. 


“m.,” Athens, Tenn.: Preferred for six months. 

“R..” Ocean Park, Cal.: Preferred for three 
months. 

“H.,” Bellport, L. L: 
ferred list. 

“A. J.S.,"" New York: 


I do not find you on my pre- 


No; I do not care to rec- 
ommend any. 

“*L.,”’ Bennington, Vt.: I donot recommend either 
for investment. 

“*B.,”’ Buffalo: 
utilized as suggested. 

“N.,”’ Saugerties, N. Y.: 
you on my preferred list. ; 

“D.,”’ New York: I am told that Soo common is 
more than earning its dividend. The preferred is 
an investment and the common has merit. 

**H.,”’ Glens Falls: The Steel 5s around 70 look 
like a fairly good speculativeinvestment. The Con- 
solidated Tobacco 4s pay about as well, and are no 
better. ‘ 

“*D..”” Minneapolis, Minn.: I donot regard it as 
anything but a speculation. The commercial value 
of the wireless telegraph has yet to be fully demon- 
strated. 

**N.,”” New York: The Central Ga. second and 
third incomes are a much more attractive specula- 
tion than many railroad common shares selling 
around the same figures. 

“BB. L.,” Lynn: 1. I doubt if it would be advisable 
to sacrifice your shares just now. 2. Your broker 
will no doubt send proxies for the stocks he holds for 
you on margin to any one whom you may favor. 

“L.,”’ New Jersey: 1. No especial benefit is to be 
derived from immediate ownership. Prospective 
value, on a good business this summer, is the basis 
of most of the recent purchases of Ice preferred. 
2. No. 

“‘W. H. L.,” Cleveland: Preferred for one year. 
The stockholders’ committee is understood to be in 
opposition to every interest allied with Wall Street 
control of the American Ice Company. Your infer- 
ence is therefore justified. 

“T..”? Chicago, N. Y Preference continued for 
three months. 1. I would not buy anything in such 
a market on a 5 per cent. margin. 2. Have named 
them repeatedly. Read my department carefully. 
3. It looks reasonably safe for speculation at that 
figure. 

“B..” Albany: LIregard Amer. Telephone and 
Telegraph stock with favor, but it has yet to make 
a settlement with the Western Union. That settle- 
ment will be to the advantage of the latter. For 
that reason, at prevailing prices, Western Union is 
regarded as the cheaper. 

“*N.,”” Washington, D. C.: Preferred for six 
months. 1. N. Y. Transportation controls the Met- 
ropolitan Express. 2. U.S. Realty common has only 
a speculative value. I would 
whenever I could get it, with the hope of buying 
again for another small advance. 

Continued on page 190. 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to five new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
are invited toengage. A prize of $10 will be given 
for the picture, sent in not later than March 138th, 
which most successfully represents the Easter 
season; a prize of $10 for the most striking 
Decoration Day illustration forwarded by May 9th 
next; a prize of $10 for the finest Fourth of July 
picture reaching us by June 12th; a prize of $10 
for the most acceptable Thanksgiving Day pic- 
ture coming to hand by November Ist; and a prize 
of $10 for the picture, arriving by December 4th, 
which reveals most satisfactorily the spirit of the 
Christmas-tide. These contests are all attractive, 
and should bring out many competitors. 

THE ‘CAMERA NUMBER” CONTEST. 


All amateur photographers are invited to compete 
in a special prize contest arranged for the “Camera 
Number” of LESLIE'S WEEKLY, to be issued on 
April 28th. The entries will close on April 8th. 
No restriction is placed on the themes of the photo- 
graphs to be submitted. For the best picture on 
any subject whatever, intended for this contest and 
sent to this office by April 8th, a prize of $10 will be 
awarded ; for the next in merit a prize of $5; while 
$2 each will be paid for all other pictures accepted. 
The honor and the profit of winning in this competi- 
tion should stimulate our most skillful amateur art- 
ists to their best efforts. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used where possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.—All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “* Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.” When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “‘Leslie’s Maga- 
zi1e”’ or other publications having no connection 
w th LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 


$1.65 additional will put 








MOST interesting letter tells all about 
a railroad system which is to become 
the greatest money-maker in the world. 
The letter also distinctly shows how 
you can make large sums with practically no 
risk, by dealing in stocks of this railroad. 
This letter mailed free up- 
on request. Write to-day. 


H. B. RUCH @ CO.) 
Dept. &. 
Stock Brokers 


222 FOURTH AVENUE, PITTSBURG, FA. 


B . Private wire connections with 
) ew York, Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis. 


—Highest Banking Referencese— 








Ice proxy received, and will be | 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is mntended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,” LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


EN OF letters, like ministers of the 
Gospel, are generally regarded as 
somewhat visionary 
ideas, and advice from that quarter as to 
business investments would ordinarily be 
accounted of little value. But Charles 
Reade, the famous novelist, once gave 
some counsel along this line worth quot- 
ing. <A fellow-writer who had made a 
good bit of money and didn’t know just 
what to do with it went to Reade for ad- 
vice as to investment. ‘‘ My friend,’’ 
said Reade, ‘* put your money in the best 
gilt-edged securities. Divide it among 
first-class bonds. It’s better to sleep on 
three per-cent. than to lie awake on 
six.’’ That last sentence sums up a 
whole volume of valuable business ad- 
vice. It might be phrased in another 
way by saying that the security in an in- 


| vestment with small but certain returns 


is better than an investment in rain- 
bows with bags of gold in the horoscope. 
And this is where an investment in a 
standard life policy comes in; it is not a 


' thing of dreams and visions ; it does not 


offer to investors any phenomenal or ex- 
traordinary benefits, immediate or con- 
tingent, but it does offer as large a de- 
gree of soundness and security as any- 
thing of human devising can possibly do, 


| and, in addition to the protection, the 


take a small profit | 


first and essential element, it guarantees 
a rate of interest on the investment as 
good as that offered by any safe and 
legitimate business, by government bonds, 
or any other well-approved income-pay- 
ing enterprise. People who are able 
to save only a little money each year— 
and this includes the vast majority —can- 
not afford to run hazards with this little, 
and thus lay up for themselves a store of 
worries and harassments and tormenting 
doubts and uncertainties. The specula- 
tive mania is an evil of the day leading 
thousands to sorrow, ruin, and death. 
Wisdom, prudence, rational foresight, 
and every other consideration possible to 
men of character and intelligence, may 
be urged in support of the statement 
that money laid up in any well-approved 
life-insurance plan offers more and larger 
advantages than any other form of in- 
vestment now before the public. 


“*B.,”’ Clayton: No. 

“G.S.,”’ Detroit: A small company ; not one that 
I would recommend. 

“H.,”’ Ithaca, N. Y.: The Equitable Life has a 
school of instruction. Address the home office in 
New York. 

“T.,”’ Hallowell, Me.: I would write directly to 
the company and ask for the information. Let me 
know if it is refused. 

““—H.,”’ Pittsburg, Penn.: The Berkshire Life is 
one of the oldest New England companies and 
makes an excellent report. 

“D.,’”’ Stonington, Conn.: 1. Most large companies 
are now run on what is regarded as a mutual basis. 
2. The New York Life. 3. No. 

“G. A. E.,”’? New York: All the reports have not 
yet been made public. Address your inquiry to the 
superintendent of insurance at Albany, N. Y., for 
official figures. 

“H.,”’ La Porte, Ind.: The company is not a very 
old one, nor is it regarded as one of the strongest. 
I do not understand the registration feature con- 
cerning which you speak. 
policy ? 

“L.,”’ Rock Island: 1. I prefer the Northwestern, 
of Milwaukee, to the local company you mention. 
2. The New York City and the New England com- 
panies will make just as good returns, if not better, 
in the long run. 

“X.,”’ So. Glens Falls: 1. Write to the clerk of 
the court fora full copy. He will probably recall 
the case. I have not the title. 2. As a layman, I 
should say not. An incontestible policy ought to 
mean what it says. 

““M.,”’ Jamestown, N. Y.: Anyone who tells you 
that not one of the fraternal insurance orders has 
failed tells you what is not so. The record is full of 
failures. Ask any State insurance superintendent 
for an official report. 

“J.-F. D.,”’ Johnstown, Penn.: I agree with the 
agents of the Equitable and the New York Life. 
The dividends should more than offset the settle- 
ments you refer to. Dividends vary according to 


| the company’s earnings and surplus. 


H.,”’ Canaseraga, N. : I do not see that you 
have any remedy in the matter of your complaint 
against the Aftna. You should bear in mind that 
the agent is not the company, and unless the com- 
pany officially indorsed what he said you cannot 
hold it responsible for his guarantees. 

“D.,” Phillipsburg, N. J.: | would not advise in- 
surance with the Royal 
agreement that the premiums shall not 
creased during the lifetime of the insured. I would 
much rather take a less amount of insurance in an 
old-line company, where the policy will be equiva- 
lent to a guarantee, not only that the rate will not be 
increased, but also that, in case of lapse, the policy 
will have a real value, such as no assessment con- 
cern can give it. 
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4) MANUFACTURING 


Famous Chainless Bicycles| 


Equipped with two-speed gear, coaster brake, and cushion frame 


and All Standard Chain Models 
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Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 





“Tribune” 


**“Columbia” “Cleveland’”’ 
“Crawford” 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 









Western Department, Chicago, Ill, 
“Crescent” “Rambler” 
“Monarch” “Imperial” 
















Skin Diseases 
Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, Ring- 


worm, Itch, Acne, or other skin 
troubles, can be promptly cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists’ or by mail, from 


Chel Checttactint 


Dept, K, 60 Prince Street, New York. 


FREE Booklet on the rational treat- 
*™ {ment of diseases sent free. 














and Liquor Habit curedin10 
to 20 days. No pay till cureds 
Write OR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


A beautiful, imported 


56-Piece China \.\ 
Tea Se 


Set 


with an order for 20 Ibs. of 
New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 20 lbs. 
Baking Powder, 45c. a lb., or 
an assorted order Teas and 
B. P., or 60 1bs. Bomosa Coffee, 
83c. a lb. 

COUPONS, which can be 
exchanged for many Mag- 
nificent Premiums, given 
with every 25. worth of 
Tea, Coffee, Baking Powder, 
Spices and Extracts. 

Bend today for our Premium 

List, prices and directions, 
The Great American Tea Co, 
Box290, 31-33 Vesey St., N.Y. 

















































Sl k, “The Oririn of Stammering,” with full 


——— regarding treatment, sent Free to any Stammerer. 
WIS STAMMERING SCHOOL gg Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


E PAGE’S MUCILAGE, | 
AL r a 
ja No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
= = BEimment—will not spoil nor discolor the | 
» finest papers. F 2-ounce bottle, 
Sc.3 also half-pints, pints & qts, 


Russia Cement Co, Sioucesters, 
LE PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE and 


LE PAGE'S GLUE“ 





















NOW DEPOSITED IN THE BANK 


IN CASH CIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse interest in, and to advertise the 
GREAT ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR, 
this enormous sum will be distributed, 
Full information will be sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE, Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars. 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 


108 N. 8th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 

























California 


Route of the 
world-re- 
nowned 


Southern’s 
Palm 
Limited 


NEW YORK TOS8T. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
SUNSET LIMITED ANNEX 
NEW YORK TO NEW OKLEANS 
In connection with 
Sunset Limited to California 
‘wo other Pullman equipped trains 
Florida and ail Southern resorts. 

Dining Car Service unexcelled. 
cial attention paid to this department. 
Meals served from Southern Railway 
Dining Cars equal to high-class Hotel 
Service. Excursion Rates, 

Schedules, Information and 
Reservations furnished by 

Vo. 228 Washington 8t., 
Geo.C DanreLs, N. E. P Agt. 

New York Office, No. 27L and 1185 B’way, 
ALEX. S TuwegatTr, Eastern Pass. Agt. 
W A. TuRK, 8S. H. Hargpwick, 
R, Bo Tvs Gen. Pass, Agt., 

Washington, D. U. 
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“y. 
1 bey go wherever you see them." 


«see them wherever you go. 


Oldsmobile Touring Runabout 
‘ 6 horse power; Price $750 


; The convenience of the reliable Oldsmobile to 
the man of affairs can only be appreciated by use. 
, Once tried, and its capacity for saving minutes and 
dollars realized, no business man would consider 
it economy to be without one. 

The light and simple Oldsmobile Runabout is 
very different from cumbersome and complicated 
touring cars, which need the constant attendance 
of a chauffeur, and frequently develop accidents 
and necessities for repairs when a delay can 
least be afforded 

For com plete information about the Stand- 
ard Oldsmobile (with curved dash) or any of 
our other cars, see our nearest selling agent, 
or write direct. A captivating automobile 

we story ‘Golden Gate to Hell Gate,” free on 
request to Dep’. 14 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Member of the Association of Licensed Automobile Mfrs, 


. ALL 
J (H. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch or spurt 










Meade in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoinTED 
pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING 


Buy an assorted sample box of 26 pens for 2% ots., and choose 


a pen to suit your hand. laving found one, stick to it! 


SOILS MN a Be. 


FREE 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WiILLiAm STREET, NEw YORK 
or any Stationery Store. 


POST FROM 
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WOOLSON SPICK 



















COMPANY 


CONFER ase simces 


oe ' ORDER: | 19th, 3 





wks ce 


One Million 
a Month 


The fact that there was placed with Lord & Thomas in the month of January 1904, 

a round million of dollars in advertising orders is certainly eloquent of the scope and 

standing, splendid service and satisfactory methods of the agency which ‘‘advertises 

judiciously.” 

This powerful sextet contributed $750,000.00 of the million: 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n - - (Budweiser and Malt-Nutrine) 
Sterling Remedy Company : : ° : . (Cascarets) 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. (‘American Lady’’ and ‘‘American Gentleman’’ Shoes) 
Siezel Cooper Co., New York - : (Mail Order Merchandise) 
Woolson Spice Company + - - - - : (Lion Coffee) 
Phe Lewis Publishing Co. ° . - - (Woman's Magazine) 

few of the many other well-known patrons of Lord & Thomas 
Armour & Compaty. The A. B, Chase Company, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, Rock Island System, International Harvester Company, Lyon & Healy, 
Marshall Field & Co., New England Watch Company, John M.Smyth Oompany, 
Schlesinger & Mayer, Union Pacific R. R., Van Camp Packing Company, Washburn- 
Crosby Company (Gold Medal Flour), 


from all 


LORD & THOMAS 


A. L. THOMAS, President Cc. R. ERWIN, Vice-President. 
A. D. LASKER, Secretary and Treasurer 


Newspaper, Magazine and Outdoor 


Advertising 


New York Chicago 























A are: 


Correspondence _ solicited concerns seeking advertising counsel. 











| not be in a hurvy to buy. 
“O 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page I1s9. 


* B.,”’ Manchester, N. H.: Preferred for one year. 


“E.,” Ridley Park, Penn.: Preferred for six 
months. 
T. S.,’’ New York City : I donot find you on my 


preferred list. 

“C.,’” New Haven: I see nothing in either to 
recommend, from the investment standpoint. 

“J. F. L.,”’ Chicago: Subseribers on my pre- 
ferred list receive the first papers mailed. Yours 
ought to reach you by Monday morning. 

Frances,’’ Pittsfield: Preferred for one year. 
You can safely average upon your Ill. Central if it 
has a sharp decline, and again if panicky conditions 
should further depress it. 

“P..”” Worcester, Mass.: While the statement of 
the concern shows a fair surplus, the present con- 
dition of the real-estate market does not make me 
feel like recommending it. 

“R.,” Buffalo: You can have your stock trans- 
ferred by addressing it to the secretary of the com- 
pany at New York City and asking to have it put in 
your name. Better send it in registered letter. 

**Pp.,”” Rochester, N. Y.: The decline in Mo. Pa- 
cific has not been more than that in other stocks of 
its class—in fact, has been much less. I would not 
sacrifice my shares at present. The earningsof the 
road continue very good. 

“B. B. B.,”’ Canton, O.: Louisville and Nashville 
has simply fluctuated with the rest of the market. 
It was carried to 130 last year and fell as low as 95. 
Around par it seems to find purchasers. I would 


dey 


. A. L.,” New York: Preferred for nine 
months. B. R. T. is such a speculative football and 
so little of its business is revealed to the public that 
I can only advise you to get out of it at the first fa- 
vorable opportunity. I would not sacrifice the 
shares at the present low level. 

“A.M. B.,”’ Rockville, Conn.: 1. Hold on for the 
present. Wabash common represents nothing but 
voting power, and is a long way from dividends. I 
would much rather have the debenture B bonds. 2. 
Atchison preferred ought to be safe to carry. 

*M.,’” Dayton, O.: 1. [have reason to know that all 
that was offered for sale at 20 was bought by inside 
parties. I doubt if it will reach that level again. 2. 
The earnings of Alton do not justify the present 
price for the common. Corgpetition for control has 
something to do with the rise. 
oe , My Pittsburg : Some one used the name of 

Jasper "’ in advertising financial tips in Pittsburg 
papers, and by my request the advertisement was 
thrown out, a courtesy I greatly appreciated. I do 
not believe in the tip business as it is usually carried 
on—that is, for pay. Your project is therefore not 
commended nor indorsed. 
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“E. F. J.,” Burlington, Vt.: 1. Isee nothing par- 
ticularly attractive about National Lead at prevail- 
ing prices. 2.1 would wait for a sharp decline in 
the market and buy any dividend-payer. The talk 
about the continuance of dividends on Corn Products 
common, although not officially confirmed, seems to 
have given that stock considerable strength. 

““W. E. D.,’”’ New York: 1. Col. H. Coal and Iron 
has suffered from the recent decline of the price of 
bituminous coal, and sold last year as low as 10. 
There has been talk of new control and rumors of 
an advance in the price. 2. Gt. Western A. sold as 
low as 63 last year and as high as 85. If it were as- 
sured of 5 per cent. dividends it would be worth 
more. 

“W. H. P.,” Washington: 1. Small, { am told. 
The loss of the American Ice Co. by the Baltimore 
fire is a damaged ice-house and wharf, and amounts, 
I am told, to only a few thousand dollars. 2. Ido not 
see how this could possibly interfere with the re- 
sumption of dividends if the company’s business 
this summer meets expectations. After such a 
cold winter it is natural to expect a hot summer. 

“*H.,”’ Atlanta, Ga.: The marl.et is subject to such 
sudden changes from unexpected influences—the 
Baltimore fire is a fair instance—that no one can 
indicate prices at which stocks can be safely bought 
or sold. What may seem commendable to-day may 
be disproved by new conditions to-morrow. As a 
rule, you can deal with greater safety in dividend- 
payers than in any others, but I would not operate 
on a 5-point margin. 

“Bond,” Buffalo: Preferred for six months. 1. 
The Norfolk and Western Pocahontas C. and C. joint 
fours appear to be a good bond of their character. 
The security looks ample, 2. Reports about Greene 
Con. are so conflicting that it is difficult toadvise. I 
am told that inside interests have purchased it in 
blocks around 10. If that is so it would be well to 
average up on your holdings. 3. Proxy received too 
late, and am therefore returning it. 

“B.,”” Detroit, Mich: 1. 1 would not sacrifice my 
Erie common, but I would take a profit whencver I 
could get itand run my chances of buying it | ack 
for another shave later on. 2. If the business de- 
pression intensifies, stocks, with a few exceptions, 
should sell lower; but strong parties are loaded up 
with so many that the bears hesitate to make a de- 
cisive movement. 3. The first result of the war in 
the East has been to add to the demand for American 
grain and farm products. Many believe that Russia 
will be compelled to cut off exports of her wheat, and 
that this will materially advance the price of the 
grain in the United States. A protracted war abroad 
will lead to such a demand for money that it will 
probably result in the sale of American securities 
held abroad. This would not be a favorable factor in 


Wall Street. 4. Note my weekly advices. Situation 
changes daily. 
JASPER. 


NEw York, February 18th, 1904. 
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Of Greater New York Who Are Willing That We Use Their Photo- 
graphs and Testimonials That You May Know Some of the Virtues of 





* My hair was dry and brittle and falling out 


in an alarming manner. A friend suggested 


Crani- Tonic. \ts use restored my hair to health 

It is soft, strong and easy to manage. lave 

recommended Cran/- 7onic to many triends, io | 
| of whom praise it.” 


Miss) JEANIE CUTHEL. 
No. 78 East 139th St., New York. Dec. 


31, 190}. 


The Hair Dressing PAR EXCELLENCE. 
world. 
Makes hair grow— 


and its action, through potent, is yet gentle, pleasant 
express prepaid, on receipt of price. 


ducted by a Board of Hair and Scalp Specialists. 


their entire time and energies to this subject. 


combings), 


by our Physicians and Bacteriologists. 
Applicant’s Name in full. ..ccccccccesccesecseces 
Address in full 


Have you dandruff ?.ccccccccccccccverccscces 


Is your hair falling out ?.ccccceesecsecceses 
° 

Does your scalp itch Prevecscecccecccccsccceies 

Is your scalp tight to skull 


CRANITONIC HAIR FOO 


D CO., 


Used by people of culture and refinement throughout the 


REMEDY OFFERED FREE 


Upon receipt of this FORM filled out, and enclosing af w hairs, (or a sample from the daily 
with ten cents in stamps or silver to cover carriage, we will send you a BOTTLE of 
Cranitonic Hair Food and a cake of Cranitonic Shampoo Scalp Soap by mail prepaid, and a diagnosis 
and complete REPORT upon the condition of your hair after scientific microscopical examination 











‘““My scalp was covered with a dry, scaly 


humor, which caused my hair to fall out pro- 


fusely. Cryan/-7onic Hair Food cured the trou- 
ble and caused my hair to grow thick and long.” 


Miss) ADA W. BLAKE, 
No. 30 West soth St., New York. April 7, 1903. 


(ranilonic 


stops falling hair—removes and prevents dandruff. 
Prevents hair becoming coarse and brittle and splitting at the ends. 
Gives it lustre and that indescribable sheen that makes even the px 
Its application imparts a most delightful sensation to the scalp, its odor is the perfection of daintiness, 
and agreeable. 


west head of hair beautiful. 


Crani-Tonic Hair Food is for Sale by all Dealers throughout the World, 25 
cents, 50 cents and $1.00 the bottle, or will be scnt direct from our laboratories, 





All who have any Serious hair or scalp Trouble, or are Alarmed und Worried because they have used 
or Done the Wrong Thing are Recommended to Wrireour Mepicat and SciENTIFIC DEPARTMENT Con- 
The ( ramtonic Company are the only manufacturers of 
a hair and scalp preparation in the world that maintain a Medical and Scientific Department where diseases 
of the hair and scalp are studied by Specialists—regularly graduated and licensed physicians—who devote 
Surely this fact shculd appeal to every thinking person. 
























Is the Hair Oily or Dry ? 


Lacing COON PF iceccecd tersvessecceserse daveetauns 
Any scaly eruption ?.ccccsecccereses Ccccececoens 
Occupation, ....+ ee esenee soscceseeeed gece ° 


526 West Broadway, New York 









February 25, 1904 


WILSON 
WHISKEY 


is always the same— 
New York—Chicago— 
San Francisco. When 
it isn’t good it isn’t 
Wilson. 


THAT’S ALL! 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Schmer Building, Only salesroom 
in Greater New 
5th Ave., cor 22d St. York, 











JULIA MARLOWE 


SAYS: 

“LT have just read the little story 
‘A Bride and A Bridle,’ with a 
pleasure that others will no doubt 
share.” 





‘*A Bride and A Bridle” is a short, breezy story 
of a man and a girl who love fine horses and learn to 
love each other. The book is richly made, hand- 
somely bound, and contains eight full-page colored 
illustrations by a popular artist. Many a book that 
costs $1 or more is not half so attractive. A copy 
may be secured by sending six cents in stamps to 


C. B. RYAN, Generar Passencer AGENT 
SEABOARD AiR LINE RAILWAY, PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


The exclusive right to reproduce the illustrations 
from this book has been granted by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway to the Colonial Advertising Company. Four of 
these illustrations are here shown in miniature. A limited 
umber of enlarged, richly colored prints of these illus. 
trations have been published on heavy cards, size 124% 
x 17%. These prints make stunning decorations for 
library or den, as no advertising matter appears on them, 

Send ten cents for any single print, or thirty cents 
for complete set of four. Order by number. 


COLONIAL ADVERTISING CO. (STREET 
& FINNEY) 25 East 22p Street, New Yorx 

















‘labor-saving implements. Spanish farm- 


| and tobacco. 





| 








LESLIE'S 


Business Chances Abroad. 


‘THE QUESTION of keeping up a sup- 

ply for the increasing demand for 
English coal has become a matter of deep 
concern for Great Britain’s economical 
circles. A royal commission has been 
appointed to investigate the subject. A 
German journal in reviewing this matter 
says: ‘The difficulties encountered by 
British coal miners in being obliged to 
operate 3,000 to 4,000 feet below the 
surface and the enhanced cost attending 
deep-level mining will enable the coal | 
exporters of the United States to sup- 
plant the English product in foreign | 
markets.’’ What America requires in 
order to obtain control of the coal trade 
of the world are transportation lines. 


ACCORDING TO advices received from 
southern Spain a promising opening 
exists in that country for agricultural 





ers are beginning to appreciate modern 
machinery, but unless American manu- 
facturers send capable representatives 
the demand will probably be supplied 
almost entirely by English goods. An- 
dalusia abounds in mineral wealth, but 
comparatively few mines are worked. 
This mining district is well worthy of the 
attention of American capitalists. A 
new railway is in course of construction | 
from Cala to Seville, opening up an ex- 
tensive mining district, and this will 
have the effect of largely increasing the 
export of ores from the latter port. The 
principal imports into Seville from the 
United States during the past two years 
were petroleum, oak-staves, machinery, 











Exchangeable 


Book 


and 


The 
Booklovers 
Magazine 


for 
$3.00 


WEEKLY 191 


“Especially the 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER Virsinia.” 


For Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Cal- 
culi, Gout, Rheumatism and All Diseases 


Dependent Upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. 


Samuel O. L, Potter, A. M.,M. D., M. R. C. P., London, Professor of 
the I’rinciples and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the College Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of San Francisco, Cal., in his ‘‘Hand-Book of Materia Medica, 
Pharmacy and Th >rapeutics,’’in the citation of remedies under the head of ‘*Chronic 


Bright’s Disease,’’ says: ‘‘Min- of Virginia, 
eral waters, especially the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER has many 
advocates.’’ Also, under 66 is highly rec- 
**Albuminuria,’’ he cays: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ommended.*’ 
George Halsted Boyland, A. M., M. D., 0/ Paris, Doctor of Medicine, of 


the Faculty of Paris, in the New York Medical Journal, August 22, 1896, says: 
‘‘There is no remedy as absolutely specific in all forms of Albuminuria .% 
Bright’s Disease, whether Spring No. 2. 
acute or chronic, as BUFFALO LITHIA WATER y accompanied by 
a milk diet. In ali cases of pregnancy, where albumin is found in the urineas late 
as the last week before confinement, if this water and a milk diet are prescribed, 


the albumin disappears rapidly from the urine and the patient has a positive guar- 
antee against puerperal convulsions.’’ 


a Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., 0/ S?. Louis, pes says: ‘I ae 
often pre- in Gouty and Rheumatic condi- 
scribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER tions and in Renal Calculi, ac- 
companied by Renal Colic, and always with the most satisfactory results. In 
Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is especially efficacious.”’ 


Medical testimony which defies all imputation or question mailed to any address. 
is for sale by druggists 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER and grocers generally. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


An entirely new idea and an immense 
saving to book buyers 


Our March Offer 


Good only during March, 1904 





We will mail you THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 
for all of 1904, and send you postpaid any $1.50 
book advertised in this issue, put up in a Tabard 
Inn Library case, for $3.00. The price of THE 
BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE alone is $3.00 a year, 
and the book you choose will be a copy of the 
very latest publication in fine cloth binding. 


See What You Save 


You get the brightest and most beautiful maga- 
zine published, for one whole year, and your 
choice of a book which carries with it a per= 


manent exchange privilege. The saving to you will be beyond computation, for it 
will extend as long as you continue to be a reader of books. After you are through 
reading this volume put it back in its ‘Tabard Inn case, take it to any ‘Tabard Inn 
station in the world—there are many thousands of them—and by the payment of an 
exchange fee of five cents (5c.) you can turn in your book and receive any book on 
the library shelves. If you prefer, keep the book always—it is exchangeable at any time. 


The Service 


The Tabard Inn carries its books to convenient centrally-located sub-stations where those having 


books may make exchanges. 


The book-cases (of a quaint Tabard Inn design) holding 75, 125, 250, 


and 500 books, are placed in attractive shops, covering practically the entire United States. Some of 
the books at the sub-stations are removed at regular intervals and others substituted, thus providing 
up-to-date books. Your book can be carried anywhere and exchanged anywhere—twice a day, every 
day, every week, or only once a month. ‘The volume in its cloth case is the only identification 
necessary anywhere and the privilege is yours for all time to come, at no extra Cost. 


Send Us Your Check Today 





Choose what book you want, and you will receive without delay the January, February, and March 
numbers of THE BOOKLOVERS MaAGazineE and the book you select in a Tabard Inn case. 


A Forest Hearth 
Colonel Carter’s Christmas 


The Daughter of a Magnate 
Barlasch of the Guard 


per 


Hes 

The Heart of Rome F. 
Sir A. Conan ‘Doyle 
Stanley J. Weyman 

Robert W. Chambers 
Thomas ‘Dixon, Jr. 

George Barr McCutcheon 


The Adventures of Gerard 
The Long Night 

The Maids of Paradise 
The One Woman 

The Sherrods 


F. Hopkinson Smith 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 


Frank H. Spearman 
Henry Seton Merriman 


A Few Specimen Titles 


The Call of the Wild 
The Web 

Mr. Salt 

The Duke Decides 
She That Hesitates 
Sally of Missouri 
John Burt 

Pigs in Clover 

The Relentless City 
The Silver Poppy 
When I Was Czar A. W. Marchmont 
The Boss Alfred Henry Lewis 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm Kate DouglasWiggin 


Jack London 
Frederick Trevor Hill 
Will Payne 

Headon Hill 

Harris Dickson 

R. E. Young 

F. U. Adams 

Frank Danby 

E. F. Benson 

Arthur Stringer 


Charles Major 


John Fox, Fr. 


Hamlin Garland 
Marion Crawford 


THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE, 1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 











20-Hour Train to Chicago 2° CENTYY New York Central and Lake Shore 





Weve ibhnerale mics 


an amount in excess of the assets — 
of any other Insurance ct ig, 3 


on Yi MLA I oillaons of clolla ars de zs 


fo ae 


OldestintAimenicat 


laneestimene World 


Richard AM°Curdy 


Presidaes. 





Has Earned More 
for policy holders 

Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York Has Paid Gye: 
New York City. Leslie's W. (No. 17) y 1 ie) policy holders 


Holds More 


I <o) oh ole) b Konia ete) (6-3 as 
than any other 
~~ in the World | 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 





